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Jazz King to Disk Jockey 


(See ‘Radio’) 
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Painting by John Rogers Cox —‘‘ Storm in Kansas’’ 
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America the Provider 1-Whcat 


OTH in tonnage and value, wheat is one of the most impor- 

tant staples entering international trade. In the years be- 
tween the two World Wars the international movement of wheat 
amounted to about one-fifth of the total world’s wheat pro- 
duction of about 4!% billion bushels. 

The United States has been an exporter of wheat ever since 
the founding of the nation. In recent years our surpluses have 
varied greatly, depending upon the yields and the state of the 
world market. Since the end of the war our wheat and flour ex- 
ports have expanded greatly, owing to a succession of bountiful 
harvests here and crop failures and war destruction in Europe. 

Wheat is grown on about one-third of all American farms; 
hence the income of some two million farmers is directly affected 
by its price. In 1946 the farm value of the wheat crop was around 
$2,000,000,000, and it produced cash income in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. 

The wheat farmer can sell abroad only if markets are created in the 
United States for imported goods. Fifty years ago this month, the 
National City Foreign Department was organized to help increase 
American commerce overseas. Today, The National City Bank’s 
world-wide system helps to make foreign trade a two-way street. 
Consult our Officers at Head Office or any Branch to get the story. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wali St., e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 


a customer is 


served overseas 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Recife 
(Pernambuco) 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 

CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CUBA 


Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 


117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


HONG KONG 


INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
JAPAN 

Tokyo (Limited) 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PHILIPPINE 1S. 


Cebu 
Manila 


PERU 
Lima 

PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 

REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 

SINGAPORE 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
Caracas 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Koroseal bathtub 





irons an acid scrub 


Koroseal is a typical B. F. Goodrich development 


fiero are electric irons going 
through acid, being plated with 
nickel and made ready for their last 
“face-lifting” of chrome for a_per- 
manently bright and shiny look. The 
process used to be a headache—the 
acid would in time eat any tank that 
tried to hold it, and leaks, danger to 
workers, expense, constant repairs 
were the result. 

Then B.F.Goodrich developed 
Koroseal flexible synthetic—as a 





Waterproof material for raincoats, 
shower curtains, umbrellas. But Koro- 
seal was found to be just as resistant 
to most acids, to grease, oil, paint as. 


to water — and industry discovered al- 
most as many uses for it as did homes. 
As a lining for the tank in the picture, 
it holds the hot acid for years. 
Koroseal flexible synthetic makes 
taste-proof, sanitary, easy-to-clean bev- 
erage hose. In gaskets for the building 
industry it resists sunlight and _ air, 
remains flexible and water-tight in- 
definitely. As bus and taxicab uphol- 
stery, it lasts many times longer than 
traditional upholstery, keeps its good 
looks, and can be cleaned just by a 
damp cloth. In flooring Koroseal out- 
lasts the most expensive materials. In 
hose it is Y lighter, can be left out in 





the sun, and seems to have no limit to 
its life. 


Koroseal flexible synthetic is mak- 
ing the most popular raincoats, baby 
pants, handbags, bowl covers and a 
score of other household items ever 
developed. But don’t forget that in 
industry, too, its resistance to acids, 
abrasion, water and air make possible 
products and processes at lower cost 
than were ever possible before. The 
B. F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


B.E Goodrich 


Kaoseal flarible synthelic 

















RBANKS-MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 





CYLINDER HEADS 
OR VALVES 


mean less weight, less 
bulk, greater efficiency 
in Fairbanks-Morse Die- 


sel Locomotives. 










Two pistons in each cylinder 
...driven apart by a central ex- 
plosion. This is the principle of 
the exclusive opposed- piston 
diesel that powers Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel Locomotives. 


It eliminates cylinder heads 
and valves, reduces moving 
parts—and so makes servicing 
and maintenance easier, less 
frequent, lower in cost. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
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A name worth remembering 





Short Cut 


Reading your article on the veto of the 
tax-reduction bill and the plans for sub- 
mitting others (NEWSWEEK, June 23), | 
again wondered why our Congress must do 
things the hard way... 

By increasing the basic personal exemp- 
tion now in effect to $1,000 plus $500 for 
each dependent, the promised saving would 
be given to the man who needs it most— 
the earner of less than $5,000. At the same 
time, by having thousands less returns to 
examine and audit, most of which do not 
pay for the examining and filing expense, 
the actual net loss to the Treasury would 
be greatly lessened. In contrast, the plan 
that our President vetoed would not ex- 
cuse a single person from filing a return, 
It would just mean one more calculation 
to be checked and examined by an over- 
burdened revenue force . . . 


J. STUART STONE 
Attorney at Law 
Guntersville, Ala. 


Stride 


... 1 must compliment you on News- 
wEEK. After reading about that remarkable 
author whom you discussed in Books 
(NEWSWEEK, June 23), I went to Ray- 
mond Moley—a very wise article on the 
white collar as a dog collar. And then I 
went through the issue. NEWSWEEK seems 
to me to have struck its gait. It doesn’t ask 
its readers to admire cat-burglars, or to 
expect the low-down on the high-up. But 
this is no time to begin log-rolling. 

Francis Hackett 


Bethel, Conn. 


Primates in Order 


Antidisestablishmentarianism is in itself 
one of the most formidable words in the 
English language, and the historical issues 
involved are not simple. So your religious 
editor can be forgiven a slip when hie dis- 
cusses the Archbishop of York’s recent 
speech (NEWSWEEK, June 30) on the rela- 
tions between church and state, and refers 
to the Most Rev. Geoffrey Fisher “who as 
Archbishop of Canterbury is Primate of 
England.” 

It is Dr. Garbett who as Archbishop 
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hone cable. It is smelted and refined at a Western Electric plant for reuse as cable sheathing. 
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The salvaging of worn-out equipment has 
always been important in the telephone 
business. It’s more important than ever 


That means better, quicker service for every- 
one. It also brings telephone service nearer 


to those who may have been waiting for a 
right now. long time. 


For it isn’t just so many pounds or tons of So salvaging is more than salvaging these days. 
lead and copper and zine and steel that 


, : : It’s the voice of a friend. A hurry-call to the 
come out of it. It’s telephone service. 


doctor. A visit with someone in a distant city. 
Every bit of recovered material helps to | Somebody’s link with everything and every- 
relieve shortages and enables us to build —_ body, everywhere. 

more of the telephone equipment that is 


so urgently needed. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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How to get the most 


out of your Vacation 


You're off on your vacation .. . for 
rest, relaxation and new and charming 
friends. 


But surely you don’t want that 
lovely girl you meet at the beach to 
turn you down on a date... 


And you don’t want that charming 
couple at the hotel to puta black mark 
against your name when they're look- 
ing for a fourth at bridge. 


Don’t run the risk of offending 
others by being careless about your 
breath. Halitosis (bad breath) may 
afflict everyone at some time or other. 
And you, yourself, may not know 
when you are the guilty one. So it 
pays to be extra careful. 


One of your best friends in this 
matter is Listerine Antiseptic. Tuck a 


bottle in your vacation bag. Use it 
night and morning, and between times, 
before meeting others. Against bad 
breath of non-systemic origin it works 
so quickly, so delightfully . . . fresh- 
ens, sweetens the breath, and quickly 
overcomes odors. 


Moreover, you will find Listerine 
Antiseptic a tried-and-true first-aid 
against minor skin infections and in- 
sect bites and stings. All in all, it’s a 
vacation “must” you can’t afford to 
leave behind. Be sure to tuck a bottle 
in your vacation bag. It pays off in 
popularity. 

LAMBERT PHARMACALCo., St. Louis, Mo. 


P. S$. Do you know that Listerine Antiseptic is a wonderful precaution against infectious dandruff 


with its ugly flakes and scales? Make Listerine Antiseptic and massage a part of regular hair-washing. 
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York is Primate of England. Dr. Fisher js 
Primate of All England. In the distinction 
without a difference is signified an ancient 
rivalry between the metropolitan sees of 
North and South England .. . 


T. A. Jarvis 


Vancouver, Canada 


Similarly, in the Anglican Establishment 
in Ireland, the Archbishop of Armagh. is 
the Primate of All Ireland, and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Primate of Ireland. 


Critic Likes Critic 

Thank you for your kind words in the 
June 23 issue about The Author Meets the 
Critics. I have a very fine time doing the 
program and I am glad that it entertains 
your radio editor and I am sure too that 
your review will make it possible to give 
this same entertainment to many more 
people. 

However, Olin H. Clark—not I—is the 
Eastern story editor for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and a very good one too... 


Joun K. M. McCarrery 
New York City 
Picket 
Whose ghost is haunting Hartley and 


Taft (Newsweek, June 30)? John L. 
Lewis or the Spirit of Labor? 


Mrs. Lena SHOTWELL 
Boston, Mass. 





Kibitzer: Morton listens in 


Neither. The statue in the background is 
Levi Parsons Morton, Vice President of the 
United States from March 4, 185%, to 
March 3, 1893, under President Harrison. 


Private Line 

In your article, “The Foreign Field” 
(NEWSWEEK, June 16) , you classified Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System as a “national- 
ized” foreign line operating between the 
United States and Europe. 

Scandinavian Airlines System is a con- 
sortium of the Danish Air Lines (DDL), 
the Norwegian Air Lines (DNL), and 
Swedish Intercontinental Airlines (SILA). 
Of these three member companies, SILA is 
entirely privately owned. In the case of 
DDL, the Danish Government owns 17 per 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 


BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


Loth of thease Verutifully Coun, superbly decorated editions off 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 

classics—written two thousand years ago—hit 
so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, in 
the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were mighty 
pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their ideas 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett transla- 
tion, and contains the five great dialogues—Apology, 
Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. Aris- 
TOTLE includes the five celebrated essays—Meta- 
physics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, 
and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Classics Club 
Editions have been brilliantly edited and annotated 
by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor Emeritus of 
Wells College. Both books will be cornerstones of 
your library. And both are yours free, as member- 





are astonishingly timely now. 


ship gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes 

to your library—as membership gifts 

from The Classics Club? You are 
invited to join today . . . and to receive on 
approval beautiful editions of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “pressed for 
time’ men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "'Classics’’? 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascination 
it can rival the most thrilling modern 
novel. Have you ever wondered how the 
tuly great books have become “‘classics’’ ? 
First, because they are so readable. They 
would not have lived unless they were 
tead; they would not have been read unless 
they were interesting. To be interesting 
they had to be easy to understand. And 
those are the very qualities which charac- 
terize these selections: readability, inter- 
est, simplicity. 


Oniy Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number of 
books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities) 
are luxurious De Luxe Editions—bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will re- 
tain its original lustre—books you and your 
children will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to Y ou 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first book will be sent an ad- 
vance notice about future selections. You may 
reject any book you do not wish. You need not 
take any specific number of books—only the 
ones you want. No money in advance, no mem- 
bership fees. You may cancel membership at 
any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. This low price— 
and your FREE copies of PLATO and ARIS- 
TOTLE-—cannot be assured unless you respond 
promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, 
FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club 
Editions of PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with 
the current selection. 


JJJD 


I am not obligated to take any specific number of 
books and I am to receive an advance description of 
future selections. Also, I may reject any volume before 


or after I receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send you 
$2.39 plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped 


in U.S.A. only.) 

Mr. i 

Miss | (Please Print Plainly) 
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@ Made by the Makers of rN 


WOULD YOU PAY 3¢ A DAY 





FOR A QUIET PLACE TO TALK? 


You can’t expect visitors to be 
impressed with the way you do 
business if office noise drowns 
out everything they say. Yet it 
costs only 3¢ a day per person, 
figured over a few years, to end 
unwanted noise with a ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

You save many ways when 
you install Cushiontone. Freed 
from the constant irritation of 
noise from clattering machines, 
shrill bells, and loud voices, your 
workers will get more done, 
make fewer mistakes, stay fresh 
and alert much longer. 

Cushiontone assures perma- 
nent relief from noise. Cleaning 
and repainting don’t affect 
its efficiency. Each 12” 
square of Armstrong’s 


CUSHIONTONE IS A REG. TRADE-MARK. 


+ + 


Cushiontone has 484 deep fi- 
brous holes which absorb up to 
75% of the sound that strikes 
the surface of the ceiling. 
Cushiontone is a good reflec- 
tor of light, too. Ask your local 
Armstrong contractor to show 
you how economically you can 
provide a quiet place to work 
with Cushiontone. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Exterminate Office Noise Demons.” It 
gives complete facts, Armstrong Cork 


Co., Acoustical Department, 4707 
James St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 












rmstrong s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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cent of the stock, and in DNL the interest 
of the Norwegian Government amounts to 
20 per cent... 


Grorce HepMAN 
Public Relations 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc. 


New York City 


Stand-In 


In recent newspaper accounts about the 
King of England’s birthday parade, a Mrs. 
Houblon has been mentioned as a member 
of Princess Elizabeth’s party. Is she a 
friend of the princess or a lady-in-waiting? 

Raymonp Cross 

Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Doreen Houblon was stand-in for 


Princess Elizabeth during a rehearsal for 
Trooping the Color. 





International 


Mrs. Houblon doubles for Elizabeth 
Bad Billing 


While I am highly complimented about 
having my name appear in your illustrious 
weekly (NEWSWEEK, June 23) , I don’t like 
the billing of “old-time comedian,” and it 
is possible that someone on your staff has 
me mixed up with the fellow who has the 
five daughters or the other one who used 
to sing at the Winter Garden. Their names 
don’t come to me at the moment, but I 
am sure you know the ones I mean. 


¥ 


GEORGE JESSEL 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


What's in a Name? 

NEWSWEEK'S story on the discovery of 
the Winslow Homer painting was very sig- 
nificant (NEWSWEEK, June 30). Your re- 
production, though it couldn’t do the mas- 
terpiece justice in black and white, was 
good, too, and entirely confirms the point 
of the story, a point which everyone seems 
to have missed: Here was a picture which 
was worth just $6 as a painting. Nobody 


Newsweek 











The primary purpose of an air transportation system is 
a peaceful one... to provide a swifter, more efficient 
means of travel, of delivering the mail, of shipping 
cargo. But it is likewise a vital arm of defense in time 
of national emergency. 


Air transportation is thus unique. It is largely main- 
tained and expanded not by public taxation—as though 
it were an item in the budget for national defense—but 
through its day-to-day contribution to public convenience. 
In short, this nation keeps itself strong in the air—as she 
must—by exercising that strength in the pursuits of peace. 
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THE scHEDULED AIRLINES orf THE UNITED STATES 


Air Travel Strengthens America You get there quickly, comfortably and economically when you go 
by scheduled Airline. Fares as well as express and freight tariffs are 
now lower than before the war. Air Mail is only 5¢. So, travel, mail 
and ship—by air! Call the nearest Airlines office or your travel 
agent for reseryations. This advertisement is sponsored by the 
nation’s scheduled Airlines and leading aviation manufacturers, 








IT HAPPENS IN 


TWO SECONDS 





Within two second after passing timing post, 
a powerful racing car has hit the hair-raising 
speed of more than 3() m.p.h. 


And as this g!ass-o!-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





To find out what happens in your 
stomach when you take Bayer Aspirin, 
drop a Bayer tablet in a glass of water. 
Within éwo seconds, you'll see it start 
disintegrating. And it’s this amazing 
2-second speed—the result of three 
manufacturing steps instead of only 
one—that means really fast relief from 
ordinary headache. 

In addition to fast relief, Bayer 
Aspirin also gives you effective and 
gentle relief. Its single active ingredient 
is so effective doctors regularly pre- 
scribe it to ease pain...and is so gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctor’s advice. 
So always ask for genuine 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Mark Up: Big bonus for a signature 


knew it was worth more than that until a 
little signature was discovered on it. Then 
suddenly—pff!—it was worth $2,000. In 
other words, the art is worth $6; the auto- 
graph $1,994. And that seems to be about 
the proportion with most art nowadays. 
N. P. Wuitney 
Chicago, Il. 


Top-Tuitions 


...In the June 30 issue of NEWSWEEK 
it is erroneously stated that “Highest tui- 
tion rates for men’s and coeducational pri- 


vate institutions: $600 in 1947-48 at 
Princeton, Swarthmore, Wesleyan, and 
Yale.” 


As a student at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, I can assure you that 
the tuition for 1947-48 is $700 at MIT... 


Herbert L. Hocusere 


New York City 


The $600 ceiling applied to undergrad- 
uate liberal arts colleges only. Tuition is 
higher in special schools. At Columbia, for 
example, the tuition in the college is $470, 
in the dental school, $620. Cornell’s new 
rate is $550, but for the engineering school 
it is $600 and for the medical, $700. 


Korpsbruder 


Thank you for excellent Sinclair Lewis 
job in May 26 Newsweek. I hid him out 
once when he was a fugitive and he always 
calls me Korpsbruder. 

He was on a lecture tour, during which 


time he drinks enormous quantities of 
water—only—and he eats heartily. To 
give him a break from crowds of celebrity- 
worshiping pests, I lugged him to my home 
and told him there would be no callers, no 
phone calls; he could sleep, sit in the gar. 
den, listen to the radio—do as he damned 
pleased until lecture time. 

Newspaper reporters looked all over jor 
him. No could find. 

They didn’t think of looking in the home 
of the then managing editor of The Albu- 
querque Journal, where he was my per- 
sonal guest. 


Fritz FALKENBERG 
Carlsbad, N. M. 


Panic 


Re: Jim Osgood’s letter in your June 23 
issue in which he calls NEWSWEEK and J. 
Edgar Hoover “a pair of old ladies jumping 
on a table due to a tiny mouse”... 

I wonder if Hungary could be called an 
old lady? True, as yet we do not know the 
intimate facts and whether or not the 
people preferred the Communist govern- 
ment which is now in power. But doesn’t it 
strike an off-key note that a majority 
could be overthrown by an_ up-to-then 
relatively weak minority? It seems logical 
to me that the Russian garrison had their 
fist in the pie... 

What about the rest of the Balkans? 
... There are ugly stories coming out of 
Korea . . . Moscow also seems to be mak- 
ing a bid for power in Austria . . 

If Newsweek and J. Edgar Hoover are 
a couple of old ladies .. . then Adolf Hitler 
and the second world war never happened. 


Irvine WoLsTEIN 
Woodline, N. J. 


> Your article on American Communists 
(NEWSWEEK, June 2) was one which all 
good Americans should read. 

I was very appalled at some of the 
replies which were sent in to the June 23 
issue by some of the more patriotic peo- 
ple... 


Rosert Lomax 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Scene: Doctor’s Office 


Doctor: Park right here, if you don’t mind. 


Ford: You ought to do the parking, Doctor, and inside, ... 
you'll just love my roomy two-tone interior! 


Doctor: H-m-m! No inferiority complex here! 





Ford: Well, it’s like this Doc, I've got a lot to offer. 
Your choice of two great engines, 
for instance, V-8 or Six. 


Doctor: | get it—a dual personality! 











I Ford: No no. Just dual carburetion, dual down-draft 
carburetion, sir! You pick the engine you want. 
e 


Doctor: How are your reflexes? 

Ford: Step on my “king-sized” brakes and find out— 
they're about the smoothest reflexes you ever saw! 

Doctor: So I've heard! 


Ford: Speaking of reflexes I've got “Rest Ride” springs, 


too—they reflex so nicely there’s not a bump in 
your life. 


Doctor: You're not bad-looking either. 





Ford: | get around—and oh, Doctor, did you notice my 
complexion? Baked-enamel finish, you know. Won't 
come off in the rain or anything. And my body! It's 
a “Life Guard” body with an all-steel physique! 


Doctor: Well, you strike me as being a precocious extravert 
and that’s good! 


he ‘ Soria : futu Ford: Thanks Doc, hop in sometime. There may be a Ford 
ares a in your future 


in your suture, | mean future! 
he : \ , 1 
—— © Doctor: Okay! You've got me all sewed up! 
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1. Brochure 

| | 

| C) Method of retouching 
[] Printed booklet 


BX 


occtrailled> 


3. Logotype 


Lj Large wooden type 


(j Special kind of electroplate 
Cj Prademark or signature 


] Brochure is a small printed book- 

let sometimes used as a mailer. 
For brochures, mailers or any quan- 
tity printing, use new 1947 Kimfect*. 
It is a paper which blends utility with 
the rich appearance so characteristic 
of Levelcoat* printing papers. 


Look -Through is a method of 

checking paper formation by 
means of transmitted light. Labora- 
tory testing at Kimberly-Clark is as 
constant as the manufacturing con- 
trols themselves — to keep Levelcoat 
papers uniformly excellent. 





[] Tool used to burnish halftones in engraving 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


ow 





2. Look-through 


(] Method of checking paper formation 


(_] Opacity of paper 


_] Way of measuring gloss in paper 





4. Whiteness 


(| ‘Transparency of paper 


L) Degree of approach to ideal white in paper 


LJ Cleanness of a proof 


3 Logotype is a trademark or title 
which distinguishes a product for 
the buyer’s protection. A good exam- 
ple is the name “‘Levelcoat,” a 
Kimberly-Clark trademark which for 
years has identified a line of fine, 
dependable printing papers. 


Whiteness is the degree of ap- 

proach to ideal white in paper. 
Now, greater whiteness, greater 
brightness, greater beauty are em- 
bodied in new 1947 Trufect*. Fine 
printers have a preference for this 
high-grade Levelcoat paper. 
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Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 
Multifect* and Rotofect*. 
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FOREIGN FILL-IN: That last long Fourth of July week end 
may have been three wonderful sunny days for the majority 
of folks. For our Foreign Affairs department it was one long 
round of editorial conferences, cabled assignments, and rapid 
writing. But the results, beginning on page 29, are worth it. 

Foreign Minister Molotoff’s refusal to participate in the 
Marshall plan exploded a big week in Europe’s postwar crisis. 
Tentative plans for reporting its far-reaching ‘implications 
were made during our regular Thursday-morning story con- 
ference. Then, as the week end moved along, pieces of the 
puzzle began to fall into place after 
being carefully sorted by Foreign Af- 
fairs Director Joseph B. Phillips and 
Foreign Affairs Editor Harry Kern. 
Selection began with a running ac- 
count of the parley fiasco from Paris; 
from our Berlin headquarters Toni 
Howard has written an account of 
Soviet activities in Germany under 
Lavrenti P. Beria, which is the most effective reportage we 
have seen in a long time: another extremely valuable con- 
tribution was Jim O’Donnell’s report from Russian-occupied 
Germany with the startling implication that 90 per cent of 
Germans there hope for another war; Kern supplied that 
most appropriate quote from Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” to 
head our roundup—*Double, double toil and trouble,” ete. 

Supplementing these running accounts, Phillips (page 39) 
and Ernest K. Lindley (page 26) came through with col- 
umns on Molotoff’s reasons for refusal and an analysis of 
the cost to this country of the Marshall plan. It was a big 
week end. 





WHAT DO YOU READ? Our Book department does not 
necessarily agree with the popular theory that in summer- 
time people want nothing more to read than mysteries, light 
romances, and other nontaxing stuff. It believes that a good 
many readers use the summer months to catch up on all the 
volumes they have put off during busier times. As a starter, 

Books presents its selected vacation reading list on page 90. 


MOANIN’ LOW: Replete with photographer and a few 
peanut-butter sandwiches, our Music editor boarded the 
$.S. North Haven a couple of weeks ago for a sail up the 
Hudson. The assignment was pleasant enough—to report 
“Jazz on the River,’ Manhattan’s version of the old 
Mississippi river-boat hot-music soirées. Everyone had 
good time and the pictures turned out so well that they got 
a full-page play in last week’s issue. “Music” still has mem- 
ories of the moon over the Hudson, the moaning of the trom- 
bones, and the sensual snarl of the trumpets. But that’s 
about all. The day we hit the newsstands with the story, 
“Jazz on the River” went out of business. 


THE COVER: Paul Whiteman, always 
known as the King of Jazz, has be- 
come the central figure in the biggest 
sale of broadcasting time to sponsors 
in the history of radio. The American 
Broadcasting Co. is sending out his 
hour-long program of records and 
small talk five times a week to the 
tune of $5,900,000 a year, of which 
Whiteman receives $208,000. O. C. Sweet photographed the 
disk jockey plying his new trade (see page 52), which calls 
for a record in hand instead of the familiar baton. 
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The Man Who Forgot His Own Name! if 


by Mr. Friendly 


Mr. Potter lit his hair and combed his cigar; 


He hung his hat on Mr. Friendly, and asked 
group insurance... 


“With accidents up, and production down,” 


1 
(Go 





the hat tree for 


he smiled, “I need it as sure as my name is... iS...iS... 


“John Potter!” said Mr. Friendly. 
“That's funny!”’ said Mr. Potter. “My name’s Potter too!” 





Your habine bond (§ =e" 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 


.. the first American liability 
x insurance company 


©1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“No, I’m Mr. Friendly of American Mutual... Remember American, 
because it’s America’s oldest liability insurance company... 
It’s been helping American businessmen for 60 years!... 


“And Mutual’s easy, because policyholders mutually share protits 
... A savings on premiums that’s never been less than 20%... 


“American Mutual ...Think of A.M. or am... It am cutting down 
accidents, and speeding up production through a special 
service called I. E. Loss Control...” 


“Well, I'll never forget John Potter,” said Potter happily, “as 

sure as my name is American Mutual! And I'll sign for a policy 
right now!” he cried, dipping his secretary in ink. 

3 REASONS TO REMEMBER AMERICAN MUTUAL! 

It’s helped reduce accidents as much as 80%... helped speed up pro- 
duction... helped worker morale! Write today for full information 
on I. E. Loss Control. American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Dept. A-71, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Senator Taft probably will become an 
“announced” candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination within a 
few weeks. He’s anxious to get an early 
reaction to his leadership in the enact- 
ment of labor legislation . . . The Atomic 
Energy Commission is threatened with 


wholesale resignations among its top-’ 


rank administrators, including Carroll Wil- 
son, the general manager. Reason for the 
dissatisfaction is a House-approved rider 
to the appropriation bill cutting their 
salaries The super-secret Central 
Intelligence Group probably will be the 
next to be accused in Congress of having 
Communist sympathizers on its staff... 
Don’t be surprised if the House Appro- 
priations Committee tries to cut down 
appropriations for the $400,000.000 Greek- 
Turkish aid program. 


Marshall's Diplomatie Stroke 

Inside opinion in Washington is that 
developments following the formulation of 
the Marshall plan justify the provisional 
judgment that it is one of the great strokes 
of modern U.S. diplomacy (see page 29). 
By declining to put forward an American 
program for European reconstruction and 
insisting that Europe itself must first work 
out its own plan, Secretary Marshall ac- 
complished these principal results: (1) He 
brought out Western European in'tiative 
and enterprise, which had been dormant as 
a result of the indecisive London and Mos- 
cow conferences, and (2) he forced the 
Soviets to show their true aims. Unable to 
attack any American program as U.S. 
interference in Europe’s affairs because 
there wasn’t any definite U.S. commit- 
ment, the Kremlin openly put itself in the 
position of sabotaging Europe’s attempts 
to work out its own salvation. 


Behind Soviet Move 

Top Washington policymakers think 
there are three significant factors behind 
the soviet refusal to take part in drawing 
up a joint plan for European reconstruc- 
tion: (1) a conviction in the Kremlin that 
Russia couldn’t participate without expos- 
ing its people to open comparisons of 
Soviet needs, capacities, and living stand- 
ards with those of the rest of the world, 
a comparison that would inevitably react 
unfavorably to the regime; (2) a belief 
that the U.S. will not be able to save 
Western Europe without Soviet help, and 
(3) a hope that such a failure will dis- 
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credit the U.S. and the West in general, 
thereby creating conditions which the 
Soviets can exploit to their advantage. 
These partly explain the apparent stu- 
pidity of the Communist leaders in adopt- 
ing tactics which plainly show that they 
don’t want European unity and recovery 
except on their own terms. 


New Labor Appointments 

Insiders say that never in national labor 
relations history have there been “so many 
names in the hat” as there are for the 
four new posts created. by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Truman is expected to act soon 
on the nominations in order to get the 
expected Senate row over confirmation 
out of the way before Congress adjourns. 
Former Sen. Abe Murdock of Utah and 
Joseph Miller, labor-relations specialist 
and former assistant to White House ad- 
viser John Steelman, are possibilities for 
the new NLRB posts. Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach is urging either Nathan 
Feinsinger or Edwin Witte, both former 
members of the War Labor Board now 
teaching at the University of Wisconsin, 
to head up the Conciliation Service. 


National Notes 

Veterans’ groups are centering their fire 
on Chairman Leo Allen of the House Rules 
Committee for bottling up legislation to 
increase veterans’ benefits . . . Establish- 
ment by the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board of a public information section is 
an indication of the emphasis which will 
be put on the broad program of planning 
for mobilization . . . The House Education 
and Labor Committee has decided against 


_ pursuing an exposé of Communist leader- 


ship in labor unions. It will leave such 
matters to the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and concentrate on 
labor-union racketeering instead. 


GOP Bid for Negro Vote 

House Speaker Martin is anxious to 
have some Negro Republicans elected to 
the next Congress to help hold doubtful 
Negro voters in the Republican column. 
The two Negro members in the present 
Congress—Adam C. Powell Jr. of New 
York and William L. Dawson of Chicago 
—are both Democrats. In this connection, 
the Republican National Committee is 
expected to back a Negro candidate in 
California against Democratic incumbent 
Helen Gahagan Douglas in 1948. 


Trivia 

Rep. Clare E. Hoffman’s suits have no 
coat pockets. He has them made that way 
so he can’t put his hands in his pockets 


while orating . . . A woman stood up 
President Truman on a White House date 
last week. Dorothy Schiff Thackrey, pub- 
lisher of The N. Y. Post, was listed for a 
12:30 appointment with the President but 
didn’t show up. It turned out that Post 
columnist Leonard Lyons, who arranged 
the date, forgot to tell her about it 

As a mixer of metaphors, Rep. Leroy 
Johnson has few peers in Congress. Speak- 
ing for U.S. participation in the relief 
organization to care for displaced persons, 
he said: “Do you not realize that we 
cannot just get up and wash our hands of 
them and say, “Let these people stew in 
their own juice; that they made their own 
bed’?” 
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Trends Abroad 

During the last two weeks, the Russians 
have moved up two new divisions into 
the Berlin area . . . As part of President 
Perén’s political maneuvering (Periscope, 


July 7), Argentine diplomats in other 


Latin American countries are energetically 
hinting that since war between the U.S. 
and Russia seems inevitable, the U.S. 
would welcome Argentine leadership in 
the formation of an anti-Communist Latin 
American bloc . . . The French probably 
will employ tougher methods in dealing 
with nationalist movements in French 
North Africa. With the arrival in Cairo 
of Abd el Krim, who fought the French 
in Morocco in the middle ’20s, North 
African nationalists are expected to in- 
tensify their anti-French resistance, backed 
by the Arab League. 


Soviet-Iranian Showdown 

A Soviet-Iranian showdown is expected 
when the Iran parliament (Majlis) is 
called into session to ratify the agreement 
with the U.S. for the $25,000,000 credit 
purchase of surplus property. Once it 
meets, the Majlis will also have to con- 
sider the ratification of the 1946 oil agree- 
ment with the Russians, which has been 
continuously postponed by Iran. Premier 
Ghavam is suggesting to Moscow that 
since the original oil agreement is bound 
to be rejected by the Majlis the Russians 
themselves might want to make its terms 
more favorable to Iran. 


Balkan Exposé 

Ferenc Nagy, ousted Hungarian pre- 
mier, is writing a detailed exposé of Rus- 
sian policies and dovetailing Communist 
tactics in Eastern Europe. In addition to 
his own experiences, Nagy will deal with 
those of exiled Peasant party leaders of 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria who have already 
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affiliated with his Balkan democratic 
group and those of Polish and Rumanian 
exiles who expect to do so, 


European Aid Plans 


When the European committees get into 
action on the Marshall plan, they will 
hear two significant proposals from British 
and French experts for stimulating trade 
and increasing available foodstuffs in 
Europe. The British will advance what 
might be called a “fish and cabbage” 
project for marketing surplus foods, such 
as Norwegian fish and Dutch cabbages, 
which last vear were in surplus but failed 
to find a market because the sellers de- 
clined to take payment in foreign cur- 
rencies. Under the new plan, a clearing 
house for such currencies would be set up, 
with the U.S. underwriting the uncleared 
balance. The French will propose U.S. 
payment of dollars to Latin American 
countries for shipment of foodstuffs to 
Europe, the U.S. taking an IOU from 
Europe and thereby enjoying increased 
sale of American products in Latin 
America. 


Foreign Notes 

Even considering its burdensome repa- 
rations agreement with Russia. Finland is 
expected to come through with its cus- 
tomary promptness when the first install- 
ments of Export-Import Bank loans fall 
due this month and next . . . Despite 
denials, there’s good basis for the Paris 
reports of the engagement of heiress Doris 
Duke to Dominican diplomat Porfirio 
Rubirosa, ex-husband of the French movie 
star Danielle Darrieux and intimate friend 
of Dominican Dictator Trujillo . . . Jane 
Anderson, onetime U.S. apologist for 
Franco who was indicted for treason after 
broadcasting for the Nazis during the war, 
has been traced into Austria from Ger- 
many, where she disappeared just before 


V-E Day. 
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Business Forecast 

Members of the President’s Council of 
Economic advisers are telling business 
leaders that they take an over-all opti- 
mistic view of the near-term business out- 
look. They foresee further price and pro- 
duction adjustments in some lines, which 
may work a hardship on some employers 
and employes. But they now expect the 
economy as a whole to hold up well for the 
-rest of the year. 


Auto Notes 

Automotive engineers are working on a 
steam bus-and-truck engine made of stain- 
less steel and using a burner similar in 
construction to a jet engine. They list 
these advantages: The engine burns al- 
most any fuel: clutch and transmission are 
eliminated; more than half the engine 
space and weight is saved; the vehicle can 
start twenty seconds after the switch is 
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turned on... The standards committee 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
may change the dimensions of the con- 
ventional 7/16-inch washer. Reason; Use 
of the washers as slugs instead of nickels 
in telephone coin boxes costs phone com- 
panies about $350,000 a year... Plym- 
outh’s new models have been held up 
once more for incorporation of further 
changes . . . New Lincolns and Mercurys 
will have much lower, wider bodies and 


front ends somewhat similar to the Stude- 
baker. 


Crackdown on Stowaways 

If the Justice Department has its way, 
steamship companies soon will find stow- 
aways very expensive passengers. Irked by 
the large numbers of aliens seeking to enter 
the country illegally (more than 30 a 
month arrive in New York alone), the 
Attorney General’s office is seeking author- 
ity to fine the ship lines $1,000 for each 
unauthorized passenger. The lines have re- 
doubled their precautions in European 
ports, but still the stowaways come, some 
more than once. Two Rumanians have 
made their third westbound crossing since 
mid-1945. Under the proposed fine the 
more than 2,000 stowaways who arrived 
in New York since 1942 would have cost 
the ship lines $2,000,000. 


Business Footnotes 

Remaining installment-credit controls 
probably will be removed within a month. 
And Federal Reserve Board officials who 
enforce Regulation W won’t be sorry to 
give up one of the toughest administrative 
jobs in Washington ... A group of build- 
ing-materials dealers is sponsoring a plan 
to cut home-construction costs by pro- 
duction of bricks, cinder blocks, lumber, 
and other materials in specific sizes to fit 
standard-design houses. They estimate the 
wastage of materials and trimming them 
to fit runs to 20% ... San Francisco’s 
budding apparel industry is planning a 
super-promotional stunt for fall. Two four- 
engined airliners will carry samples and 
girl models to Europe for fashion shows 
in Paris and London six weeks before the 
Paris openings . . . Remaining rationing 
controls on sugar for industrial use are 
due to be lifted before September. 
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Movie Notes 

M-G-M will make new use of some of 
the film stories that carried Greta Garbo 
to stardom. They'll be remade with Greer 
Garson as the star. The first will be “The 
Painted Veil,” in which Garbo appeared 
with Herbert Marshall . . . Watch for 
Mary Pickford and Charles Chaplin to 
bow out of their owner-partnership in 
United Artists. Chaplin’s much-discussed 
picture, “Monsieur Verdoux,” which has 
been withdrawn from release for a further 
publicity buildup, will be boosted by ace 
exploiter Russell Birdwell. He'll try to 
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renew public interest with an ad can. 
paign built around the slogan, “Chaplin 
changes, Can you?” , . , Silent star Gloria 
Swanson is forming her own independent 
producing company in partnership with (i. 
rector E. H. Griffith. Their first production 


will be a film version of a new play, “The 
Besieged Heart,” by Robert Hill. 


Radio Lines 


If plans can be worked out with various 
unions, Abbott and Costello may turn up 
next season on the ABC network under 
cooperative auspices with local sponsors 
in more than 200 cities . . . This time 
the chips are down and it isn’t a gag. Jack 
Benny and Dennis Day are hammer-and- 
tonging over the size of Dennis’s paycheck. 
He’s demanding a healthy boost over last 
year’s $1,500 a week .. . It now looks as 
though Camels and Joan Davis will make 
a deal for next season. This will give NBC 
a strong Thursday-night comedy setup, 
with the Aldrich Family, Burns and Allen, 
Al Jolson, Jack Carson, Joan Davis, and 
Eddie Cantor forming a heavy Hooper 
line-up. 


Book Notes 

While the book-publishing industry is 
worried about the sharp summer slump, 
Emily Post’s “Etiquette” is enjoying a 
boom, with 1947 sales about 50,000 copies 
above normal . . . A novel by Monica 
Dickens, great-granddaughter of Charles 
Dickens, will be published shortly by Lip- 
pincott. Titled “The Happy Prisoner,” it’s 
a story about an invalid war veteran in an 
English country household of solicitous 
women ... The government has two book- 
lets on the all-time best-seller list. They're 
“Infant Care,” which has sold 3,676,000 
copies at 10 cents, and “Prenatal Care,” 
2,091,000 copies at 5 cents ... Andrew 
Tully, former N.Y. World-Telegram re- 
porter, is doing a book for Funk & Wag- 
nalls about the rich and elegant life of the 
Goulds, Vanderbilts, and others in the 
days of New York’s Four Hundred. 


Miscellany 

Metal skis soon will be in widespread 
use. Amazingly effective aluminum ones 
will be on the market in large quantities 
in the fall. A number of top experts have 
tried them and insist that they may be- 
come more popular than conventional 
wooden skis. Made solely of aluminum 
and laminated through a process devel- 
oped during the war, the skis have the 
necessary flexibility and also a_ torsional 
firmness that makes the entire edge hold 
better . . . Oak Ridge atomic scientists 
are preparing detailed information on the 
results obtained from the use of radioac- 
tive isotopes in medical, biological, and 
physical sciences . . . Medical men in 
Canada’s national-health service believe 
there are valuable research possibilities in 
the fact that cancer is almost unknown 
among the Eskimos. 
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“Heads I win, tails you lose” 


HE ATTITUDE of some labor leaders toward 
business seems to be, “If you make a profit, we 


want it; if you don’t make a profit, that’s your hard 
luck—we want big wages anyway.” 


That attitude is more than unfair—it is impossible. 


It is very much in the workers’ interest that business 


make and be able to keep a profit, for two impor- 
tant reasons: 


1. Out of profits, business can buy the better and 
better equipment which enables workers to produce 
more efficiently and so earn more. Total wages in- 
crease and decrease over a period of time almost 


exactly in proportion to industry’s investment in 
new machinery. 





2. Out of past profits, business helps carry its workers 
over depressions and stays in business to provide 
future jobs. In the 1930-36 depression American 
business spent 800 million dollars more than it made 
—800 millions out of past profits, which kept thou- 
sands of workers on payrolls and off relief rolls. 


No real progress was ever made in the world under 
any other system but the profit system: if you serve 
the public intelligently, you may make a profit; if you 
don’t, you will suffer a loss. 


So, the workman’s opportunity and responsibility is 
to help assure a profit, by more efficient production 
which cuts costs. Then he benefits by lower prices, by 


more stable employment, and by sharing in the greater 
production he creates. 


“WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


IW) Ko Cod ob b X= Kore) C=) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> U.S. foreign policy from here out will be to promote 
economic recovery and restoration of political order in the non- 
Russian world as rapidly as England, France, and other free 
nations can be persuaded to go along. 


The door will be left open for Russian cooperation but 
not for a diplomatic blockade. The practice will be to ignore, 
in so far as possible, Russia’s veto both inside and outside the 
United Nations. 

The U.S. probably will propose that Britain, France, and 
the U.S. proceed with a treaty guaranteeing against German 
aggression. This may be the first of a number of pacts made 
without Russia’s participation. 


> Bipartisan sponsorship of the new policy seems assured. 
Vandenberg and Marshall are cooperating closely. 


Russia’s withdrawal from the Paris conference increases 
the chances of getting substantial appropriations for Europe 
through Congress. It also assures somewhat more generous 
Army and Navy appropriations. 

Urgency of the European crisis makes a special session of 
Congress in September more likely than ever. 


> Frank recognition of U. S.-Russian ideological hostility 
and blunt talk about it will be the rule in Washington from 
now on. 


State Department relations with Congress will be simpli- 
fied by this approach. Administration officials will be less cau- 
tious in explaining their programs and therefore more forceful. 


Details of policy are on a day-to-day basis, subject to re- 
examination and change on short notice as Russian maneuvers 
require countermeasures. Russia is expected to resist the 
U S.-British-French effort both defensively and aggressively. 
Washington is braced for a series of diplomatic crises. 


> Government pressure for expansion of steel plant ca- 
pacity is being increased. Many government economists are 
convinced that more plants will be needed soon to satisfy 
domestic and foreign demand for steel products. 


A Commerce Department study of steel operations will be 
published soon but it probably won’t make specific recommenda- 
tions for or against expansion. The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is planning to go into the problem next fall. 


> Lewis is top dog again in the labor movement. Further 
moves toward merger of the CIO and AFL can be expected as 
a result. This is now Lewis’s pet project. 

What Lewis’s reemergence will mean in political terms is 
still uncertain. He is dissatisfied with the Republican Congress 
but nurses a personal grudge against Truman. He has no 
respect for Wallace and hates Wallace’s Communist backers. 


> A new wage pattern will not be set immediately by the 
coal contract. Big ClO unions are stuck with the 15-cent in- 
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creases negotiated last spring and no comparable AFL contract 
is due to expire in the immediate future. 


General effect of the coal contract on the national economy 
will be inflationary—tending to hold up the present high price 
structure and postpone the downward readjustment demanded 
by Truman. 


A substantial coal price rise, which will be reflected first in 
steel and thence in the whole economy, is anticipated by 
government price experts. 


> Noie that Lewis sidestepped several provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in his new contract. By including a clause requiring 
miners to work only when “willing and able,” for example, he 
left himself a loophole for closing the mines without formally 
calling a strike. 

Other unions will try to follow his example in this. But only 
the strongest will be in a position to get away with it. 


> Truman will court labor and liberal elements more 
assiduously in the next year. His advisers say he will stick 
closely to the domestic line laid down in his tax and labor 
bill veto messages. 


He hopes this policy will force Wallace to abandon his 
third-party threat by narrowing down his support to the 
Communists and fellow travelers. 


> A Republican bid for labor support also is planned. It 
will take the form of a party drive in Congress to raise the 
minimum wage from 40 to 65 cents before adjournment. 


GOP orators will point out that the Democrats, because of 
opposition from their Southern members, never were able in 
the New Deal days to raise the floor above the 40-cent level. 


Pressure for labor appeasement within the Republican 
party probably won’t stop legislation subjecting the unions to 
antitrust laws, however. Hearings on labor racketeering are to 
be continued in the House through the summer recess to lay 
the groundwork for such a bill. 


> Truman will again veto the tax bill if it is returned to 
him, as now seems likely, with the effective date moved back 
to Jan. 1, 1948. He will say that it is still the “wrong bill.” 


Whether the Senate can muster and hold the two-thirds 
vote necessary to override is still questionable. 


> House opposition to Taft’s housing bill is standing up in 
the face of Truman’s assault on the real-estate lobby. The 
House Banking Committee won’t approve it whatever the 
Senate does. 


But Taft’s bill or something like it is expected to have a 
good chance at the next session. Most Republican leaders feel 
that the party must write a housing record before the next 
election. ; 


> Veterans’ legislation also is marked for early consider- 
ation at the next session. Economy sentiment has been strong 
enough to submerge most of it in the current session. 


Newsweek, July 14, 1947 











Commercial shipping on the high seas and inland waterways is now freed by radar from delays caused by bad weather. 


With shipboard radar, developed and 
produced by engineers of the Radioma- 
rine Corporation of America—a service 
of RCA~a pilot watches a viewing 
screen (similar to a television screen) 
that shows a clear, maplike picture of 
the area under observation. 

With this radar picture he can safely 
pass through heavy fogs that would 
ordinarily force the most experienced 
pilots to anchor, sometimes for days at 
atime, 

The same research at RCA Labora- 
tories that contributed to the achieve- 
ment of radar—are constantly applied 
to all RCA products and services to 


keep them at the top in their fields. And 
when you buy an RCA Victor radio, 
television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, phonograph record or 
radio tube, you know you are getting 
one of the finest products of its kind 
science has achieved. “Victrola” T.m. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A cordial invitation is extended to you 
to visit the new RCA Exhibition Hall, 
36 W. 49 St., Radio City, New York, 
open daily and Sunday—free admission. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 
Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, over the NBC network. 


fog 
RCA Radar - enables ships to see through ; darkness 


storms 


A twelve-inch screen reveals ob- 
jects as close as 80 vards—or as far 
away as 50 miles! Ultra high-fre- 
quency radio beams detect the 
objects and picture them on the 
screen. For details, write to Radio- 
marine Corporation of America, 
75 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 











For a quarter of a century, dependable air transports built by Douglas have served 
the world. DC-2, DC-3, DC-4.—their very names pace the history of modern 
3 air travel. Now comes the great DC-6. Newest of a famous family, 


it now provides the fastest service on leading airlines. 
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: MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOUG 
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Signs, Portents, and Flying Saucers 


The Russians had picked up their mar- 
bles and gone back to Moscow; the Paris 
conference had collapsed, and spokesmen 
for four great powers—Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States 
—seemed, by implication, at least, to have 
agreed that the day of “One World” was 
far from at hand (see page 29). 

For those who placed their hope in the 
United Nations, there were also ominous 
rumblings: At Lake Success, the British 
delegate, Sir Alexander Cadogan, warned 
the UN that if it couldn’t resolve the 
Balkan crisis it might as weli “tear up the 
Charter “and pack up.” Internationally, 
the air was full of gloom. 

If the average American last week won- 
dered afresh at the possibility of a third 
world war, he could scarcely be blamed. 
Had not Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower only 
a week ago stated that this country does 
not “exclude the possibility” of war with- 
in a year although not deeming it prob- 
able? Had not Hanson W. Baldwin, mili- 
tary writer for The New York Times, 
noted that the race for military supremacy 
of the stratosphere was already on full 
tilt in the laboratories of Britain, Russia, 
and the United States? 

Yet the fact was that for the over- 
whelming majority of the nation’s 140,- 
000,000 people, there were more intriguing 
events last week: 
> An elongated week-end holiday starting 
Friday, July 4, sent upwards of 50,000,000 
scurrying for beaches, lakes, and amuse- 
ment centers, and permitted 590 of them 
to kill themselves through traffic, drown- 
ing, and miscellaneous accidents. 
>The atmosphere from coast to coast 
seemed to be full of flying saucers. 

Americans knew all about wars, having 
fought in seven of them; they even knew 
a great deal about Fourth of July holidays, 
having celebrated 171 of them; but they 
had never heard of flying saucers before 
and wouldn’t rest until they knew more 
about them. 


Spots Before Their Kyes 


Perhaps the flying saucers were inter- 
planetary space ships manned by _ two- 
headed Martians with radio antennas 
growing out of their heads. Perhaps they 
Were the new secret weapon of an un- 
named foreign power. Maybe they were 
just the reflections of sunlight glancing off 


faraway planes, or a new American jet 
ship, or an advertising stunt like sky- 
writing. Hadn’t Hollywood just produced 
“The Egg and I”? 

Whatever they were, the flying saucers 
actually existed to hundreds of people all 
over the United States and Canada last 
week. They had been spotted first along 
the Pacific Coast, then as far south as 
E! Paso, midland in Arkansas, and as far 
east as Prince Edward Island. The people 
who claimed they had seen them were not 
the kind of people who saw things in their 
cups. Among them: the lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Idaho, Donald S. Whitehead, 
although his saucer apparently had been 
resting at the time. “It didn’t move,” 
Whitehead said, “but just seemed to go 
below the horizon with the rotation of 
the earth.” 

Usually the things were saucer-shaped, 
although there was some variation from 
the original theme that had been set on 
June 24, when Kenneth Arnold, a Boise, 
Idaho, businessman, saw the first nine 
saucers—the size of planes—zooming over 
the Cascade Mountains. The variations: 
PA doctor in Arizona’s Grand Canyon 
saw “a silver ball.” T. L. Huckaby of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., saw something “about the 


size and color of a washtub.” A woman in 
Vancouver spotted “flying teacups” over 
her house. A Kansas City, Mo., carpenter 
heard engine sounds and saw “vapor 
trails.” In Augusta, Maine, a radio-station 
employe said the disks were gray. To an 
Ohio farmer, they were “reddish.” A Se- 
attle woman was graphic: She saw “three 
blue spots. Suddenly there was a dark 
spot, round, like the opening of a cave, 
and these strange disks seemed to be con- 
verging on that dark spot.” 

P H.S. Gauthier of Ottawa saw one, while 
he was boating, traveling at 1,200 miles 
an hour. In San Diego, two navy men 
saw three of the things doing a mere +400 
miles an hour, but they were in close 
formation as well. A Portland, Ore., flier 
saw ten saucers go north, and only seven 
return. En route to Seattle, the crew of a 
United Air Lines plane followed nine of 
the disks for “ten to fifteen minutes.” 
Though the pilot blinked his landing lights 
—the standard warning signal to strange 
planes—the saucers didn’t reply. In Se- 
attle, a Coast Guard yeoman claimed to 
have snapped a picture of one in flight. 
(The developed film showed only a blur of 
light against a dark sky.) 

If the eyewitnesses were confused by 
what they had seen, the experts were 
even more so by what they had heard. 
Punnishly, a War Department spokesman 
in Washington said the matter “was up in 
the clouds.” Pettishly, an RCAF spokes- 


man in Ottawa challenged: “Catch one 





N. Y. Daily News 


War talk? Not with Fourth of July beaches and flying saucers 
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Chicago Times 


Rent mixup: Landlords and tenants storm Chicago’s rent-control office 


and we'll look into the matter.” The Los 
Angeles Daily News guessed it might be 
the Navy’s new “flying flapjack” plane, 
which is shaped somewhat like a saucer. 
The Navy, however, said its only flapjack 
had never left Bridgeport, Conn. 
Europeans insisted that Americans had 
bats in the belfry, not saucers in the sky. 
In London, the Sunday Dispatch called the 
flying saucers “Ameriéa’s reply to the Loch 
Ness monster,” the vast serpent who romps 
around Scotland’s Loch Ness whenever the 
tourist trade starts falling off. “What is it, 
mass hallucination, or one of those Ameri- 
can hoaxes?” inquired a British editor. 
Last Friday, July 4, encouragement for 
the proponents of the “it’s all a publicity 
stunt” theory came from E. F. Smith of 
Eugene, Ore.. who said he had seen a 
plane dropping the saucers—each about 
2 feet in diameter—from the sky. But he 
had found none on the ground. In the 
absence of evidence, those who believed 
the saucers were visitors from another 
planet felt reassured. Ole J. Sneide of San 
Francisco announced the disks were “ob- 
late spheroid space ships from the older 
planets.” In San Diego, Mead Layne, pub- 
lisher of an occult magazine, announced 
that he had received a message, through 
a medium, from one of the saucers. The 
people aboard it, he said, wanted to live 
in the United States for a while. “They 
come with good intent,” said Layne. 





RENT: 


Landlord’s Innings 


Never before in the average American’s 
memory had the landlord loomed so large. 
For five long years—since Oct. 3, 1942— 
tenants had enjoyed a phenomenon that 
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could only have been brought about by 
Federal law: While wages, income, and 
prices soared on the wings of wartime in- 
flation, rents and hotel rates, with minor 
adjustments, were frozen by statute. 

Last week, as the provisions of the new 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947 (News- 
WEEK, June 23) became operative, the 
landlord was finally having his imnings. 
Restrictions on hotels were off;* dwelling 
owners could get a 15 per cent increase 
in exchange for a lease until Dec. 31, 1948, 
if the tenant voluntarily agreed to it. 

Overnight, hotels made the headlines. 
Under the guise of “eliminating inequali- 
ties” and making “nominal adjustments,” 
they began ridding themselves of undesir- 
able tenants. The Studio Hotel in Los An- 
geles raised one rental from $30 monthly 
to $20 daily—an increase of 1,900 per cent. 
The Hotel Lincoln in New York, which 
advertises itself as “The House of Hos- 
pitality,” threw out all pérmanent guests. 

The Belden Stratford in Chicago raised 
one permanent guest’s rate from $420 to 
$638 monthly; the Roosevelt in New York, 
$75 to $150; a Philadelphia hotel, $120 
monthly to $20 daily; two Atlanta hotels, 
up 150 per cent. Tourist-camp and flop- 
house owners used similar tactics: A 
Denver tourist camp raised a tenant’s rent- 
al from $80 to $240 a month; the Albany 
Hotel in Detroit boosted dormitory beds 
from 30 to 35 cents nightly. 

Sheep and Goats: In San Francisco, 
the old Palace, once the city’s landmark 
of gentility, voiced the average hotel 
operator’s aims: “We'll raise some rents 
and leave others where they are. If they’re 





*Transient hotel rates were decontrolled Feb. 15. 
The new law decontrols rates on permanent guests 
except in those establishments where 75 per cent of 
the units have housekeeping facilities, in which 
case the voluntary 15 per cent formula applies. 


good dining-room guests, that will be taken 
into consideration.” 

Although the isolated exorbitant in- 
creases captured the front pages, the 
American Hotel Association claimed the 
national pattern would amount to no more 
than a 15 per cent boost. Some hotels like 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York and thie 
Ambassadors in Chicago announced that 
it was not making increases for permanent 
guests. The position of the Ambassador 
hotels: “We do not intend to take any 
steps until the others have made all the 
mistakes.” 

That such mistakes were being made 
was all too clear to real-estate men them- 
selves. The New York Real Estate Board 
warned that “exorbitant increases” would 
“wreak injury to real estate as a whole.” 
But its warning came too late. Mayor 
Wiliam O’Dwyer promised that New 
York City, for one, would freeze hotel 
rents at their June 30 level. 

Gambler’s Choice: If hotel men took 
the biggest bite, the landlords for the 
nation’s dwelling units were not inactive. 
Some asked their tenants to agree to the 
15 per cent voluntary rent increases in 
return for lease extensions. Other land- 
lords gambled on doing nothing until next 
Feb. 29, when the expiration of Federal 
rent control might leave the sky the limit 
everywhere except the District of Colum- 
bia, which had a special rent law effective 
until Dec. 31. 

A gambler’s choice also faced the na- 
tion’s tenants. They could not be com- 
pelled to sign a lease agreeing to the 
higher rental, and could not be evicted for 
refusing to sign. They could play it safe 
and accept the 15 per cent increase. or 
could take a chance and do nothing, count- 
ing on state legislation to succeed the 
Federal safeguards. 

Already, such states as New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia had rent- 
control laws which would take effect when 
Federal controls were lifted. Others, like 
Massachusetts and Illinois, were passing 
them. “If landlords permit rents to shoot 
up too high,” declared Gov. Lee Knous of 
Colorado, “there is bound to be increas- 
ing pressure for state rent control.” Unless 
landlords exercised “complete reasonable- 
ness,” warned Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, they would be hit by “ex- 
tremely repressive legislation.” 

Outwardly unworried by state laws, 
local real-estate boards predicted that the 
permissible 15 per cent would become the 
national pattern. The Chicago board: 
Tenants could thus avoid “arbitrary 1n- 
creases” after Feb. 29. Detroit: By sign- 
ing up, tenants would gain “a reasonably 
long-term security” and “stabilize the rent- 
al market.” New York: “It would seem 
good business for a tenant to agree.” 
Boston: “We’re going to be pretty suc- 
cessful.”’* 





*For an opinion, see Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides, page 70. 
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PRESIDENT: 
History at Monticello 


Almost everywhere Harry S. Truman 
turned as his car sped the 117 miles 
through Virginia’s wooded hills and sun- 
drenched meadows, from Washington to 
Monticello last week, the panorama of 
American history rolied out before him. 

There was the battleground of Bull Run; 
there were the woods and fields where 
McClellan, Burnside, Lee, and Grant had 
all waged bloody campaigns. Lining the 
lilly streets of Charlottesville, youngsters 
and parasoled old ladies waved Confeder- 
ate flags, reminding the President that 
Virginia had kept alive in memory the 
cause that her sons had lost in combat 80 
vears before. 

The car swung up the hill to Monticello, 
which Rough Rider Theodore Roosevelt 
once had climbed on horseback, emulating 
his famous charge up San Juan Hill during 
the Spanish-American War. There, at the 
home of Thomas Jefferson he saw evidence 
of the third President’s many-sided gen- 
ius—the country’s first one-way staircases, 


its first dumbwaiter, and the weather vane | 


with ceiling-dial. And nearby was the 
University of Virginia, which Jefferson 
had founded, and where Franklin Roose- 
velt had made a historic attack on Mus- 
solini, accusing the Italian dictator of 
stabbing France in the back. 

From the portico of Jefferson’s home, 
Mr. Truman also made a historic address 
on this, July 4, Independence Day. His 
target was another dictator nation—the 
Soviet Union—which by inference he ac- 
cused of stabbing European recovery and 
world unity in the back (see page 29). 

Standing before the President while he 
spoke was an eight-man guard of honor, 
members of Company K, 116th Infantry, 
Virginia National Guard. Symbolically, 
they wore the blue-and-buff uniforms and 
tricorn hats of the Continental Army. But 
they carried the same Garand rifles with 
which they had stormed Omaha Beach in 
Normandy. 

That afternoon, the author of the Tru- 
man Doctrine to prevent the spread of 
Communism made another pilgrimage. He 
visited the home of James Monroe, whose 
Monroe Doctrine had barred the Euro- 
pean tyrannies of his own time from the 
Western Hemisphere. There, Mr. Truman 
laid a wreath. Then, as if seeking inspira- 
tion, the President, his fingers tensed, 
stepped back and stood silent, head bowed, 
for a moment. 


Reeords and Resolutions 


Last week, the President also: 
P Signed the $12,402,688,671 Treasury- 
Post Office departmental appropriation bill, 
charging that the slash of $20,000,000 in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau’s funds 
would result in the dismissal of 4,000 to 
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5,000 trained investigators and, in the long 
run, cost the government $400,000,000 in 
tax evasions. 

P Proudly called attention to record- 
breaking shipments of food by the United 
States to feed the hungry abroad—18,- 
433,000 long tons in the twelve months 
ended June 30, declaring: “We will con- 
tinue to do our part to relieve human 
suffering and to help other countries to 
help themselves.” 

P Approved the resolution to make the 
United States a member of the United 
Nations International Relief Organization, 
asserting that “no problem is too difficult 
if the nations firmly resolve to cooperate 
in solving it.” 











Acme Photos 
When a_ Belmar, 
N. J., drawbridge under repair 
opened unexpectedly last week, 
this car hung its rear wheels. 
Occupants scrambled to safety 
just before it broke loose and 
careened into an abutment. 
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Passing the Bucks 


Politically, the move couldn’t miss: 
Since President Truman had vetoed the 
GOP-sponsored income-tax-reduction bill 
as the “wrong kind of tax reduction at 
the wrong time”—its effective date was 
July 1—let him veto another with the 
effective date altered to next Jan. 1. 

With their eves as much on votes in 1948 
as on the taxpayer’s strained purse, Re- 
publican leaders last week again started 
the tax bill through Congress. By a vote of 
18 to 6, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on Thursday, July 3, again reported 
out the bill with its tax cuts ranging from 
30 to 10.5 per cent as before, but with a 
Jan. 1 date. This week, under the rush- 
rush Republican timetable, aiming at a 
July 26 adjournment, both the House and 
the Senate were slated to pass it. Once 
more it would be up to Mr. Truman. 

In addition to tax reduction’s last-min- 
ute right-of-way, there were these devel- 
opments in Congress last week: 
> House Republicans placed merger of 
the armed services and an anti-poll-tax 
bill on their list of “must” legislation be- 
fore adjournment. 
> The House Armed Services Committee 
voted to allow veterans to cash in their 
terminal leave pay bonds Sept. 1, instead 
of holding them for five years. 
> The Senate, following the House’s lead, 
OK’d a one-year limited renewal of export- 
import controls on oil and other commod- 
ities in short supply. 
> Both House and Senate completed action 
on a bill containing a $12,400,000 appro- 
priation for the State Department’s Voice 
of America information and cultural pro- 
gram. 

With adjournment fever in the air, Re- 
publicans and Democrats were betting 
among themselves that they would be re- 
called into special session by October to 
consider European economic recovery legis- 
lation. Their odds: 50-50. 








FINANCES: 


Surprise Surplus 


The President’s lean chest swelled with 
pardonable pride. He jutted out his jaw. 
His fiery blue eyes fairly sparkled. Wheth- 
er by his own efforts or because of the 
nation’s boomtime prosperity, he boasted 
that he had done what no other President 
had ever achieved. He had paid off the 
national debt. The President was Andrew 
Jackson. The year: 1837. The Federal 
Treasury was bulging with a $37,000,000 
surplus. 

These riches turned to rags. Not know- 
ing what to do with this sum, Congress, at 
Henry Clay’s urging, ordered the surplus 
withdrawn from Jackson’s “pet” banks and 
parcelled it out to the states. But the with- 
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drawals weakened the banks and helped 
cause the panic of 1837. The surplus van- 
ishéd. The budget was unbalanced. The 
national debt reappeared. 

Never again was the government to be 
embarrassed by freedom from debt. Eight 
Presidents, including Abraham Lincoln and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, never balanced a 
single annual budget. By last year, 61 years 
of red ink, against 95 of black, had 
brought the national debt to a peak of 
$279,764,000,000. The chief reason: wars. 
The Civil war had boosted the per capita 
debt from 99 cents to $75.42. The first 
world war had shot it up to $242.54 per 
person. The second world war skyrocketed 
the debt to $1910.97 for each American. 

Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder happily announced that 


produced $12,000,000,000 more in revenue 
than anticipated and thus put the budget 
into the black. 

The budgetary surplus amounts to a de- 
flationary brake on an economy still threat- 
ened by inflationary tendencies. More dol- 
lars are being drawn from the pockets of 
would-be purchasers in the form of taxes 
than are being put back through govern- 
ment spending. The reduction of the public 
debt also is an influence toward financial 
stability. However, the relatively narrow 
margin by which the budget was balanced 
could easily be wiped out by a recession 
or by tax reduction, Consequently most 
ecovomists hold that the only method of 
achieving more substantial surpluses which 
can lead to more substantial debt. retire- 
ment is to cut governmental expenditures, 





International 


Angry river: At its highest in a century, the Mississippi breaches a levee 


the government for the first time since 
1930, had operated in the black during the 
fiscal year 1947, ended June 30. The box- 
Receipts, $43,258.833,188.80. Ex- 
penditures, $42,505.045,528.52. Surplus, 
$753,787 ,660.28. Topped four times during 
the 1920s, this surplus was modest as mod- 
ern surpluses go. But, coupled with a re- 
duction of the Treasury’s cash balance, it 
permitted a slash in the public debt to 
$258,375 903,293.83. 


score: 


Significance— 


Whoever might claim credit for balanc- 
ing the budget, it was hardly planned that 
way. President Truman’s original estimates 
eighteen months ago called for receipts of 
$31,500,000,000 and expenditures of $36,- 
(00,000,000, leaving a deficit of $4,500,000.- 
000. But the boom level of national income 
during the past year, in contrast to the 
deflation forecast by government planners, 
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FLOODS: 


Crest of the Century 


For 40 days and 40 nights, the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries had roared with 
anger. All through June, the Missouri had 
been at flood stage. On the Platte, the 
spring floods were called the worst in his- 
tory. The Des Moines spilled over its 
banks around Des Moines, where it merges 
with the Raccoon. As the water poured 
downstream toward the Mississippi, high 
winds whipped up its temper, the steady 
rains swelled its size, and the topsoil of 
eroded farms colored it an ominous yellow- 
ish brown. With increasing daring, it 
poked exploring fingers over the banks. 

Then a new crest had rolled down the 
Missouri into the Mississippi. Day and 
night, north and south of St. Louis, crews 
of volunteers, soldiers, and sailors had 


labored to sandbag threatened levees, 
while Coast Guardsmen evacuated hun- 
dreds of families and the Red Cross set 
up emergency shelters.* 

Last week, on Wednesday, July 2, the 
last of four critical levees around the city 
collapsed. The Mississippi, at its highest 
crest in 103 years—40.3 feet—did not 
quite reach downtown St. Louis, but thie 
damage to the surrounding region, on bot}; 
sides of the river, was great: Some 375.00) 
acres flooded, and about 8500 persons 
homeless from Cairo, Ill., to St. Louis. 

A month of floods had driven almost 35 - 
(00 persons from their homes in Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska, the Red 
Cross estimated. The casualties: 16 killed: 
232 injured. Thousands of acres of price. 
less corn-belt soil had been inundated. |) 
Washington, however, Department of Av- 
riculture experts minimized the effect of 
the floods on the “nation’s breadbasket.” 
“The areas affected comprise only a smiill 
percentage of land put into these crops,” 
they said. Their view: “We'll have a good 
corn crop.” 


POLITICS: 


Gloomy Jim 


A relative newcomer, to California if 
not to politics, Jimmy Roosevelt had been 
named state chairman of the Democratic 
party in the summer of 1946 because of 
three resounding assets—his father’s name, 
his father’s charm, and his father’s bound- 
less energy. With right-wing, left-wing, 
and middle-of-the-road Democrats snar- 
ling and clawing at each other like kil- 
kenny cats, former Rep. Will Rogers Jr. 
had been able to sell Jimmy to the party 
leaders as the one man who could make 
them purr like kittens. 

Much as they disliked putting an out- 
sider in charge of the state organization, 
Democratic leaders had no other choice. 
The party was so torn and tortured it 
couldn’t even control its own primary. 
Under the state’s cross-filing system,* Re- 
publican Earl Warren had actually cap- 
tured the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor from Democrat Robert W. Kenny. 
Looking ahead to 1948, Democrats of 
every faction realized that unless someone 
could put an end to Democratic brawling, 
California’s 25 electoral votes were lost. 

Last week. the consensus in California 
was that Jimmy Roosevelt had failed—so 
disastrously that he was calling on Harry 
S. Truman for help. The Democratic party 
was split even wider than when he took 
control. Even the factions were splitting 
into fractions. 

The principal warring groups: 
> A conglomeration of Communists, fellow 
travelers, and followers of Henry Wallace 





*Doubled terror: On Sunday, June 29, a temblor 
had shaken the city. 


*Candidates may enter in the primaries of as 
many parties as are on the ballot. 
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led by Kenny who hoped to capture the 
Democratic convention delegation for 
Wallace. The Kenny wing is scheduled 
to gather in Fresno on Saturday, July 19, 
to lay plans for the coup. 

>A group of conservative Democrats, 
spearheaded by National Committeeman 
Edwin Pauley, multimillionaire oilman and 
close friend of Mr. Truman; Thomas Scul- 
ly, former Democratic state treasurer; and 
William M. Malone, former state chair- 
man. 


> The independents, registered Democrats 
who, in California even more than else- 
where, regularly cross party lines or mill 
around within the party, switching from 
one faction to another. 


>The remnants of the Townsend move- 
ment, Ham and Eggs, EPIC, and other 
utopian crusades which have plagued Cali- 
fornia in the past. 

>The Jimmy Roosevelt organization. 

Ever since becoming state chairman, 
Roosevelt had attempted to walk the mid- 
dle of the road between the warring fac- 
tions. A New Dealer, he was anti-Commu- 
nist (a consequence of six disillusioning 
months in the Communist-infiltrated In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions, now the Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America). In favor 
of Mr. Truman’s renomination, he never- 
theless had been critical of the President, 
especially on foreign policy. Friendly with 
Wallace, he opposed the Wallace boom. 
His position on every issue that divided 
the party was yes, but—. 

Rally Round: Roosevelt sought to 
reconcile the Kenny left-wing and the 
Pauley right-wing factions around his 
smack-in-the-center position, but, as. Wal- 
lace this spring became more and more 
extreme in his denunciations of the Tru- 
man Administration and the Truman Doc- 
trine, the factions became more and more 
irreconcilable. And when Kenny, intro- 
ducing Wallace in Los Angeles during the 





Jimmy got it: Kenny peppers... 
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former Vice President’s nationwide speak- 
ing tour in May, called him “the man for 
48,” Roosevelt’s cause was lost. 


Nevertheless, Jimmy persisted. He drew 
up “A Proposed Statement of Policy” 
which, he thought, would satisfy everyone. 

As frequently is true of compromises, it 
satisfied no one. Issued on the eve of the 
Democratic Jackson Day dinner in Los 
Angeles last month, it made Pauley so 
mad that he persuaded Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder and Gael Sulli- 
van, executive director of the National 
Democratic Committee, not to speak at 
the gathering, as they had promised 
(Newsweek, June 16), What irked Pauley 
was the proposed statement on foreign 
policy which, though applauding the aims 
of the Truman Doctrine, nevertheless ex- 
pressed concern over “the method of 
achieving them.” 


Kenny was icy. He showed up for the 
dinner, but left ostentatiously early, say- 





... Roosevelt from the left, while... 


ing that he came only to shake hands with 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

However, the most serious effect of 
Jimmy’s attempt to make everybody 
happy was that he alienated his own fol- 
lowers. His two warmest allies had been 
Rogers and former Rep. George E. Out- 
land, but last week, Rogers wrote members 
of the state committee roundly denounc- 
ing Roosevelt’s criticism of the Truman 
Doctrine, while Outland was _ reported 
joining the Kenny-Wallace forces. 

Kenny’s analysis: “Fence-sitting Jimmy 
Roosevelt has fallen between two stools, 
and both factions rate him as a double- 
crosser.” 

Ahead was even more trouble. While 
Kenny jubilantly announced that sam- 
plings of party opinion showed Wallace 
favored over Mr. Truman by more than 
2 to 1, Jimmy faced an open revolt among 
members of the state committee at their 
meeting to consider his policy draft on 
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..- Pauley potshots from the right 


July 26 and 27. To head it off, he tele- 
graphed Washington last week, suggest- 
ing that Sullivan and Mr. Truman help to 
settle the row between him and Pauley. 
Where his name, charm, and energy had 
failed him, Jimmy thought old-fashioned 
backroom politicking might succeed. 


- Sullivan’s Trouble 


In his five months as executive director 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
42-year-old Gael Sullivan has stirred up 
more political rumpuses in Washington 
than Dolly Gann in her heyday. Last week, 
Sullivan found himself in a different kind 
of rumpus: Arrested in South Kingston, 
R.I., following an auto collision, he was 
charged with drunken driving. 


Dewey in the West 


Supposedly, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s 
4,500-mile, month-long Western trip was 
strictly “nonpolitical.” Blandly the New 
Yorker insisted: “I am not going to have 
any political discussions—publicly.” Aside 
from attending the annual Governors’ Con- 
ference in Salt Lake City from July 13 to 
16, Dewey planned merely to take his wife 
to visit her parents in Sapulpa, Okla., and 
his widowed mother in Owosso, Mich., and 
to show “the wonders of the West” to their 
sons, 14-year-old Thomas E. Jr. and 11- 
year-old John M. 

Hardly had he begun his “vacation” last 
week than the camouflage began to wear 
thin. Nearing St. Louis, he put aside a 
chess game with his sons to welcome to 
his drawing room Barak T. Mattingly, the 
handsome, 46-year-old lawyer who is Mis- 
souris Republican National Committee- 
man. 

As a Dewey-for-President booster from 
1940 on, Mattingly predicted (1) that 
Dewey could carry Missouri, President 
Truman’s home state, in 1948; (2) that 
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Dewey vacation? Politicos wondered 


Dewey already has 420 convention votes in 
the bag out of the 547 he would need to 
win another Presidential nomination next 
June, and (3) that Dewey would get the 
nomination on the first ballot. 

When reporters later wanted to know if 
Dewey had at least admitted that he was 
a candidate for the nomination, Mattingly 
replied: “He didn’t tell me, but he’d better 
be.” 

Dewey’s parry: “Like the late Will 
Rogers, all I know is what I see in the 
newspapers.” 


TRIAL: 


Garssons Get It 


Henry Garsson put away the book he 
had been reading during the hour and 50 
minutes the jury had been out. Its title: 
“Saints and Strangers.” Impassively, he 
stood and faced the bench. His two fellow 
defendants rose with him: One was his 
older brother, the morose-looking Murray 
Garsson, who murmured “So soon?” The 
third man was Andrew J. May, eight times 
a Democratic representative from Ken- 
tueky and former chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee. The deep 
circles under the 72-year-old May’s eyes 
seemed darker than ever; his fingertips 
pressed white against the surface of the 
defendants’ table. 

From a slip of paper, the jury fore- 
man, a white-haired government drafts- 
man named George Wells, read the ver- 
dict: Each defendant was guilty on all 
three counts of bribery, fraud, and con- 
spiracy. Thus, with a minimum of cere- 
mony and surprise, the 47-day war-profi- 
teering trial, which had heard 100 wit- 
nesses and required 6,000 pages of record, 
came to an end last Thursday, July 3, in 
Federal District Court in Washington. 
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But there was a_ nightmarish anti- 
climax: At the request of the defense 
counsel, the jury was polled individually. 
The word “Guilty!” was whispered, 
shouted, recited, and stammered 108 times 
by the five women and seven men of the 
jury. May nervously licked his lips. Even 
Henry Garsson’s usually stolid face paled. 
As the jury was excused, Murray Garsson 
broke into tears and screamed: “I’m still 
not guilty.” 

Pieces of Paper: The slip of paper 
which sealed the defendants’ fate was only 
one of four which had brought their down- 
fall. Ever since September 1945, when the 
Senate War Investigating Committee first 
held closed hearings on the Garsson case, 
pieces of paper had been fluttering dis- 
astrously into the lives of the three 
men. Perhaps it was symbolic: the $78,- 
000,000 wartime munitions business that 
the Garsson brothers had built up was, it 
turned out later, only a paper empire it- 
self: 
> Back in April 1945 a scrawled, unsigned 
note had been delivered: to the Senate 
committee, which was then headed by 
Sen. James M. Mead of New York. It 
suggested that the Garssons be investi- 
gated. Committee investigators followed 
up the penciled tip. 
> A year later the committee disclosed that 
the Garssons’ Erie Basin Metal Products, 
Inc., was actually a combine of sixteen 
firms, many with “paper assets,’ which 
had been built up from a borrowed letter- 
head. Early in 1942, Henry Garsson, “con- 
sulting engineer” and onetime Internal 
Revenue Agent on trial for bribery, had 
written on the stationery of his employer, 
the Segal Lock & Hardware Co. Inc., of 
Brooklyn, to the War Department asking 
for a munitions contract. Assuming that 
Segal’s facilities would be’ used, the Army 
gave Garsson a million-dollar advance on 
a $3,240,000 contract for mor- 
tar shells (NEWwswEEK, July 
15, 1946). Garsson called in 
his brother, Murray, an ac- 
quaintance of the late Al 
Capone, as his partner. 
> The Mead Committee also 
uncovered the Cumberland 
Lumber Co., which it con- 
tended was a dummy firm 
established by the Garssons 
to conceal the $56,634 in cash, 
checks, and favors they paid 
to May in return for his in- 
fluence as Military Affairs 
Committee chairman. One 
Army officer quoted May as 
saying: “You go and see that 
they get a nice big contract.” 
The most damaging evidence: 
a $5,000 check from the Gars- 
sons cashed by May in August 
1944. 

Although May denied the 
charges, he never appeared 
before an open hearing of the 


committee. Instead, stricken by a heart 
attack, he returned to his home town of 
Prestonsburg, Ky., where, last November, 
he was defeated for his ninth term in the 
House. 

As he left the Washington courtroom 
last Thursday, the ex-congressman who 
had once been a Kentucky Circuit Court 
judge seemed almost judicial in manner. 
He smiled down at his daughter, who tear- 
fully rushed to his side, and said: “I’m not 
daunted. We'll appeal it.” The maximum 
penalty: six years in prison and $30,000 
fine each. 


HAWAII: 


Star for Good Behavior 


Joseph R. Farrington denied he was a 
numerologist. But,-as the 49-year-old non- 
voting delegate from the Territory of Ha- 
waii, he couldn’t have picked a more fitting 
number for the bill he introduced in the 
House of Representatives last Jan. 3. The 
bill: HR 49. Its purpose: to make Hawaii 
the 49th state. 

Publicly, the wealthy, nattily dressed 
Farrington trotted out the old arguments 
for Hawaiian statehood: The territory’s 
519,000 population was larger than that 
of Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, Vermont, 
or New Hampshire, and larger than that 
of any state except Oklahoma at the time 
of its admission to the union. Its area of 
6,400-odd square miles made it bigger than 
Rhode Island, Delaware, or Connecticut. 
Its legislature had asked Congress fifteen 
times to fulfill its 47-year-old pledge of 
eventual statehood. Its voters had voted 
2-1 for statehood in 1940. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of its polyglot people, one- 
third Japanese in origin, had been proved 
indisputably loyal by wartime experience. 
Paying more income taxes than fourteen 
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Andrew J. May: The jury said “Guilty” 108 times 
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Pearl Harbor: Hawaiians claim 


states, Hawaii was suffering taxation with- 
out representation. It was discriminated 
against as a “foreign area” by quota re- 
strictions against its No. 1 industry— 
sugar. 

Behind the scenes, Farrington shrewdly 
used three arguments on his fellow Repub- 
licans: (1) It was good polities, with 1948 
coming on, to fulfill the GOP’s 1944 pledge 
of Hawaiian statehood and thus to permit 
the party to boast that it fulfills campaign 
promises. (2) Voting statehood to Hawaii, 
with its melting-pot make-up, would win 
vital racial votes for the Republican party 
in big Northern cities. And (3) since 
Hawaii is traditionally Republican, it 
would elect two GOP members to the 
Senate, where the party’s majority is now 
only seven votes. 

Even for those who feared a 49th star 
would spoil the American flag’s symmetry, 
Farrington had an answer: Seven rows of 
seven stars each could be substituted for 
the present six rows of eight stars. 

Pupil Into Teacher: Having laid the 
groundwork, Farrington last week took the 
House floor to urge that his territory, of 
which his father had been governor during 
the 20s, be voted statehood. He did not 
sound off as flamboyantly as the papaya- 
colored Honolulu Star-Bulletin, which he 
publishes, had done. Instead, he pleaded 
earnestly for a spirit of “American fair 
play” to bring Hawaii out of its long po- 
litical “pupilage.” 

Statehood for Hawaii, he contended, 
would “give to the people of the whole 
Pacific area and of the Far East a vital 
example, close at hand, of American de- 
mocracy at work. Thus it will reinforce 
immeasurably the efforts this nation is 
making to strengthen democracy every- 
where.” 

“What is there in favor of this bill be- 
sides the fact that Joe Farrington is for 
it? one congressman asked privately. A 
colleague replied: “Well, that is just about 
enough for me.” 

But it wasn’t enough for some doubters. 
Rep. Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois New Deal- 
er feared statehood would “perpetuate the 
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that statehood would make it a beacon of democracy in the Far East 


Big Five* control of Hawaii.” Conversely, 
Harold Knutson, Minnesota Republican, 
warned against “two more CIO senators” 
in view of Harry Bridges’s power among 
Hawaiian farmhands Prince H. Preston 
Jr., Georgia Democrat, fumed that state- 
hood would make “citizens with equal 
rights with you and me of 180,000 Japa- 
nese people.” 

Nevertheless, on Monday, June 30, the 
House followed Farrington’s advice. By 
196-133, it voted for the first time to give 
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*The five corporations which control - Hawaii's 
economy, especially its sugar and pineapple in- 
dustries. 
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Where could the 49th star go? A 
squared field or spiraled stars? 


statehood to an area outside the North 
American continent. The Republicans fa- 
vored statehood, 141-56. Southern opposi- 
tion, which was based largely on racial 
grounds, swung 
statehood, 77-55. 

It remained only for the Senate to con- 
cur, and the President to sign for Hawaii 
to frame a constitution and gain admission. 
But Hugh Butler, Nebraskan who heads 
the Senate Public Lands Committee, 
doubted that his group would have time 
for statehood hearings this year. Butler’s 
own idea: Hawaii, 2,400 miles from San 
Francisco, should be made a county of 
California. 


the Democrats against 


LABOR: 


Crutchless Contracts 


In John L. Lewis’s view, organized labor 
had been walking on governmental crutches 
since 1933, hobbling along first on Section 
7A of the National Recovery Act and 
later on the National Labor Relations Act. 
Inevitably, the price of government sup- 
port would be government interference; as 
head of the powerful United Mine Work- 
ers, Lewis had argued for years that labor 
in the long run would be much better off 
standing on its own two feet. 

Last week, two events bolstered his con- 
tention: 

P On Wednesday, July 2, only two days 
after the government returned the nation’s 
2,531 coal mines to private ownership, 
hauling down the Stars and Stripes from 
tipples in 26 states, Lewis reached a tenta- 
tive agreement with the Northern soft-coal 
operators on a new contract giving the 
AFL mine workers the most impressive 
gains in their history. 

> Almost simultaneously, three CIO unions 
decided that under the new Taft-Hartley 
Act, the price they would have to pay for 
government support of the right to col- 
lective bargaining was too high. They an- 
nounced they would throw away their 
crutches and walk alone—without either 
government support or government inter- 
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What Will Foreign Aid Cost? 


by ERNEST K, LINDLEY 


OME exaggerated impressions of the 
S probable cost of the Marshall pro- 
posal seem to be current. They may 
be due to a tendency to think that a 
huge new program of foreign aid is to 
be piled on top of what we are giving 
and lending abroad now. That is not 
what is in view. The new program is to 
be an extension, or prolonga- 
tion. in somewhat different 
form. of the aid we have been 
giving or lending since the 
end ot the war The total an- 
nual outlay needed will not 
be much if any, greater than 
that we are now making. It 
is more likely to be smaller, 
especially after 1948. 

In the two years since the 
end of the war we have ex- 
ported to all parts of the world approx- 
imately $14.000,000.000 worth more of 
guods and services than we have im- 
ported Of this total. approximately 
$13.000,000.000 was financed by gifts, 
credits. and loans, and the rest presum- 
ably out of previous foreign dollar bal- 
ances in the United States. During the 
spring months of 1947, the gap between 
exports and imports widened somewhat, 
indicating a difference of $8,000,000,000 
or $9,000.000,000 for the calendar year. 


Ny estimate of Europe’s needs for 
American goods and services dur- 
ing the next few years must be extreme- 
ly provisional. One has just been made, 
however, by the staff of the subcommit- 
tee on foreign economic policy of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
with the aid of other agencies. This puts 
Europe’s dollar needs for the three years 
1947-49 inclusive at $17,000,000,000. 
That is the estimate of what Europe 
outside the Soviet Union will need from 
the United States in excess of what it 
can pay for currently with its own ex- 
ports and services. Nearly $6,200,000,- 
000 of this deficit will accumulate dur- 
ing 1947 and the rest on a diminishing 
scale in 1948 and 1949. 

Of the estimated total deficit of $17,- 
000,000,000, however, approximately $4, 
800,000,000 is covered by credits al- 
ready extended. The committee’s staff 
thinks that another $2,300,000,000 
might be covered by liquidation of ex- 
isting gold and dollar assets, and nearly 
$3,000,000,000 by new loans or credits, 
from the International Bank and pri- 





vate investors and by miscellaneous 
funds, such as those already authorized 
for European relief. 

This leaves approximately $7,000,- 
000,000 of new money to be provided 
for Europe for the three years 1947-49 
inclusive. The committee’s staff esti- 
mates that approximately $1,000,000,- 

000 of this will be needed in 

1947, the rest in 1948 and 

1949 as the money already 

appropriated is used up 

All these -figures. as the 
committee’s staff emphati- 
cally warns, should be re- 
garded “only as general orders 
of magnitude rather than as 
- firm estimates.” They include 

Eastern Europe. The sums 

theoretically saved if Russia 
prevents Eastern Europe from cooper- 
ating under the Marshall proposal prob- 
ably will be more than offset. however. 
by the extra cost of rehabilitating West- 
ern Europe separately. Certainly in- 
creased imports of Polish coal and of 
Czech transport equipment would re- 
duce Western Europe’s need for Ameri- 
can economic aid. 

These estimates also exclude the Mid- 
dle East, the Far East, Latin America, 
and the British dominions. Senator Van- 
denberg has advised the Administration 
that when a new program is placed be- 
fore Congress, it should be worldwide. 

Ex-President Hoover thinks we have 
been overexporting and must “seriously 
reduce the volume of exports below the 
rate of the last two years.” The House 
subcommittee’s report comments: “This 
would seem to be the weakest part of 
his argument, since in selected fields our 
capacity to export surplus is increasing 
rapidly after filling domestic pipelines 
and in some instances saturating the 
domestic markets.” 


ORE detailed estimates of foreign 
M needs and our capacity to export 
will gradually become available from 
the surveys now under way here and 
abroad. The general order of magni- 
tude of what seems to be shaping up is, 
however, no greater than we have man- 
aged since the end of the war. The new 
program will start from where we are. 
But within a year or so, if things go 
reasonably well—that is, if there are no 
serious international political crises—it 
should begin to taper off. 
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ference. Specifically, the United Steel. 
workers of America (membership, 850,000), 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers (600,000) , and the United Furni- 
ture Workers (50,000) directed their locals 
not to place their grievances before the 
labor board established under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but to settle them by direct 
negotiation with management instead. The 
steelworkers’ and furniture workers’ locals 
also were ordered not to sign any no- 
strike agreements. 

AFL Bargain: Free collective bargain- 
ing without eovernment intervention had 
paid off for Lewis before, but never as 
lavishly as in his new agreement. Already 
in the highest industrial pay bracket in the 
world, the miners would receive a daily 
wage increase of $1.20—from $11.85 to 
$13.05. In addition, their workday would 
be cut from nine hours to eight, and their 
paid lunch period boosted from 15 min- 
utes to 30. 

Peace was not immediate. All week end 
Lewis and the Northern coal operators 
wrangled over a clause guaranteeing the 
union against damage suits under the 
Taft-Hartley law On Monday, July 7, 
Lewis backed down enough to agree to a 
provision that the contract is effective 
only as long as the miners individually are 
“willing and able to. work.” Southern op- 
erators, who had hesitated about accept- 
ing the terms altogether, agreed to follow 
the pattern. The threat of a serious coal 
strike had been averted. 

CHO Strategy: Whether reliance on 
their own strength alone would pay off 
equally well for the CIO unions was de- 
batable, but the advantages of their strat- 
egy were clear: 
> By circumventing the labor board, the 
locals would not have to fill out long, de- 
tailed questionnaires concerning their ac- 
tivities, finances, and organizational setup, 
nor would: their officers have to swear 
they weren’t Communists. 
> By refusing to sign no-strike agreements, 
the locals would not make themselves li- 
able to suits by employers in the event of 
work stoppages, whether unauthorized or 
not. 

However, if employers didn’t go along 
with the unions in working out their dif- 
ferences without the intervention of the 
labor board, the strategy would be frus- 
trated. Reason: the Taft-Hartley Act 
gives employers the right to ask for gov- 


ernmental intervention. 


Several other unions, both AFL and 
CIO, were expected to follow the lead of 
Lewis and the three CIO unions in avoid- 
ing government interference with collec- 
tive bargaining. The building-trades unions 
already were reported considering the 
move. If the policy was generally adopted 
by labor, the Taft-Hartley Act might have 
an unexpected result. Enacted to regulate 
labor-management relations, it might 
eventually reestablish unsupervised col- 
lective bargaining instead. 


* Newsweek, July 14, 1947 
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Can you weigh the difference in fine whiskies? No scale can measur 
goodness that ageing gives the great base whiskies in Imperial. 
In the warmed rackhouses, these whiskies gain rich character from the 
charred oak of their barrels; something of time itself is added during t! 
slow-passing years. Here Artist Albert Dorne shows the weighing-in of the 
whiskey before it is put away to age. Someday, come visit Hiram Wale 


distillery in Peoria—where whiskey is made with an 89-year-old 


skill and talent. And for truly fine taste—next time, say “Imperial!” 


Sti good to know! 


IMPERIAL 


Reg U.S Pat OF 


01 mute by Hum Wulber 
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hans warnee & SONS INC 
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86 proof Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. | a 


30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Wlinois. 
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Double, Double Toil and Trouble 


At 4:40 p.m. on April 25, 1945, Second 
Lt. William Robertson of Los - Angeles 
clasped the hand of Pvt. Nikolai Ivano- 
vitch Andreyeff of the Russian 58th Guards 
Division. The scene was a ruined bridge 
over the Elbe River at Torgau. On that 
day in Germany near the end of the 
European war two worlds met. It seemed 
almost too good to be true. 

Last week it turned out that it was too 
good to be true. On July 2 the Paris 
conference to consider the Marshall plan 
for aiding Europe collapsed. The division 
of Europe into two worlds approached 
reality. The foreign ministers of Britain, 
France, and Russia departed muttering 
imprecations—like the three witches in 
Macbeth. 

First WitcH— 

When shall we three meet again 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
Seconp Witco— 

When the hurlyburly’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won... 
ALL— 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 











Containment of Chaos 


Foreign Minister Bidault, drooping with 
fatigue and disappointment, stepped slow- 
ly down the red-carpeted stairway from 
the Parrot Room of the Quai d’Orsay. 
Beside him walked Foreign Minister Molo- 
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toff. Only five days before they had 
mounted those stairs bearing with them 
the last hope for Europe-wide cooperation 
in economic recovery. Now, on July 2, 
the hope was gone. 

Bidault and Molotoff smiled forced 
smiles for each other and the photogra- 
phers. A brief handshake, a word of fare- 
well, and the Soviet foreign minister 
entered his limousine and drove off. Be- 
fore dawn the next morning Molotoff 
boarded a plane for Moscow to report on 
what seemed like the deliberate failure 
of a mission. 

The third member of the embittered 
triumvirate, Foreign Secretary Bevin, re- 
mained behind for a day to join with 
Bidault in a fateful decision. Britain and 
France would proceed without Russia to 
lead Western Europe in a reduced imple- 
mentation of the Marshall recovery plan 
(see box). Twenty-two nations were in- 
vited to meet in Paris July 12. Italy, Por- 
tugal, and Ireland promptly accepted. 
Iceland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, Austria, Greece, Tur- 
key, and the Scandinavian states were 
expected to attend. 

What had finally brought them to that 
inevitable step was a strained final meet- 
ing in the Parrot Room at which Molotoff 


‘had given his last word: “The Soviet 
to} 


Government, considering that the Anglo- 
French plan to set up a special organiza- 
tion for the coordination of the economies 








“ 
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International 


This famous picture of American and Russian troops meeting in Germany 
just before V-E Day symbolized an East-West unity that ended last week 





What Russia Rejected 


In Paris what Molotoff turned 
down was not the Marshall plan but 
the Bevin-Bidault plan. This is a 
definite scheme for the assessment 
of Europe’s reconstruction 
Here is how it works: 

1—Invitations have already been 
issued to 22 European states to meet 
at Paris on July 12. The bids must 
be answered by July 10. 

2—When the nations assemble a 
“Committee of Cooperation” will be 


needs. 





established. 
38—Six subcommittees will serve 


under the “Committee of Coopera- 
tion.” They will deal with: (a) food 
supply and agriculture, (b) power, 
(c) transport, (d) raw materials, 
(e) equipment, (f) iron and steel. 

4—These committees will draw up 
a report on what European states can 
produce individually, what they can 
produce as a “result of inter-Euro- 
pean exchanges,’ and “the amount and 
cost” of goods needed from the U.S. 

5—This report will be submitted 
by Sept. 1. It will then be balanced 
against the findings of the three 
American committees charged with 
estimating the United States’ ca- 
pacity to aid Europe without up- 
setting its own economy. 











of European states would lead to inter- 
ference in the affairs of European coun- 
tries rejects this plan as being 
altogether unsatisfactory.” Foreseeing the 
division of Europe that must now result, 
and attempting to blame it on others, 
Molotoff “cautioned” Britain and France 
against “the consequences of such action.” 

Bevin retorted angrily: “Mr. Molotoff’s 
objections . . . were based on a complete 
travesty of the facts I regret that 
Mr. Molotoff has threatened that . we 
must face grave consequences. Well, my 
country has faced grave consequences and 
threats before. It is not the sort of pros- 
pect which will deter us from doing what 
we consider our duty.” 

Tuning the Trumpets: Two days 


later, back in London Bevin reiterated 
his defiance. In a speech warm with 
friendship for the United States and 


France and obviously directed against 
Russia, he told an American audience on 
Independence Day: “They must not be 
surprised—and indeed the evidence of the 
last two struggles indicates it—that you 
can carry provocation too far . . . There 
comes a moment when we say ‘we’ve had 
enough’.” 

Then Bevin pleaded for his French col- 
league, recognizing that Bidault’s reluc- 
tant decision to turn openly westward had 
been a grave step for a country beset by 
domestic Communists. “America 


and 
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Ambassadresses: Argentina’s photogenic ambassadress of good 
will, Eva Duarte de Peron, sits next to Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza (bow tie) at a dinner in her honor at La Scala, Rome 
(top). A lady of many fashions, the Argentine President’s wife 
wore a hooded cape during a sight-seeing tour; donned an ostrich 
feathered hat and pendant earrings for a press reception; and 
put on a dazzling black gown for an interview with Pope Pius XII. 


Britain never gave France a chance at the 
end of the last war,” he said. “I appeal to 
my American and British friends, for 
God’s sake give France a chance to come 
back. Now is the time to bring France 
back to her soul. M. Bidault, that dear 
little man, has proved courageous as a 
leader of the Resistance Movement. I 
say to the United States: ‘Now is the 
settling; don’t let him down!” , 

From the United States, deeply involved 
in the European cleavage which its well- 
meant proposals had finally precipitated, 
came three sharp outbursts likewise aimed 
at—but not naming—Russia: 
> President Truman on Independence Day 
at Monticello: One requisite of peace is 
“that nations shall devise their economic 
and financial policies to support a world 
economy rather than separate nationalistic 
economies . . . Certain nations are today 
withholding their support .. .” 

P Secretary Marshall in Washington on 
July 1: “There could be no more fantastic 
misrepresentation, no more malicious dis- 
tortion of the truth than the frequent 
propaganda assertions or implications that 
the United States has imperialist aims or 
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that American aid has been offered in order 
to fasten upon the recipients some form of 
political and economic domination.” 

>General of the Army Eisenhower, at 
Vicksburg, Miss., on July 4: “The pos- 
sibility of insane attack on those who 
work for peace cannot be ignored.” 


Significance 


The only feature of the Russian refusal 
to participate in the Marshall plan that 
surprised Washington was the abrupt and 
seemingly maladroit method used by 
Molotoff. The United States had expected 
—and feared—that the Soviets would 
take part in the plan only in order to 
sabotage it. Genuine Russian participa- 
tion would have been welcomed but the 
conviction that it is impossible to co- 
operate with Moscow is now hardening 
into belief in Washington. 

On this basis a new policy of “contain- 
ing chaos” is being evolved. According to 
this thinking from now on the Western 
Powers will have to establish such order 
as they can without the Russians. Fur- 
thermore, the German disarmament and 
atomic-energy agreements—and _ possibly 


the peace treaties—may have to be con- 
cluded without Soviet participation. 

The British accepted the Soviet refusal 
with something like relief. They too had 
anticipated little but obstruction from the 
Russians and for them the prime necessity 
was speed in applying the Marshall plan. 
It came at the very moment when British 
officials could foresee something like eco- 
nomic collapse looming ahead. For the 
American loan now will probably be used 
up early in 1948. Then Britain would 
have nothing left but its gold reserve of 
$2,600,000,000 and other hard-currency as- 
sets of $600,000,000. Considering all the 
claims against these assets, they could not 
last much longer than through 1948 (sce 
page 60). 

But before that happened the British 
would be forced to take really drastic 
measures. One high official told a News- 
WEEK correspondent: “If the Marshall 
plan fails to amount to anything, we could 
actually extricate ourselves only over a 
period of perhaps years. But the first two 
or three would be terribly grim and they 
would involve a very heavy reduction in 
our standard of living.” The announce- 
ment last week by Hugh Dalton, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, of cuts in the meat 
ration and in imports, were intended to 
shock the public into a realization of 
Britain’s desperate plight. 

The French face a similar economic 
situation that likewise lends urgency to 
the Marshall plan. In addition, they must 
consider the effect of the Russian attitude 
on the powerful French Communist party. 
According to reports which the Paris 
conferees regarded as reliable, Molotoff 
severely castigated - Maurice Thorez, 
French Communist leader, for allowing 
his party to be maneuvered out of the 
French Government. Molotoff urged him 
to seek reentry into the Cabinet even if 
this involved the loss of some of the posts 
formerly held by the Reds. 

Another factor that deeply concerns the 
French is that the United States intends 
to make the reconstruction of Western 
Germany the first objective of the Mar- 
shall plan. Food for the Reich will have 
top priority. Both Washington and Lon- 
don are agreed on raising the level of 
German industry. The visits to Germany 
of leading American officials such as Com- 
merce Secretary Harriman and Agricul- 
ture Secretary Anderson underlined this 
policy of putting first things first—on the 
assumption that European recovery de- 
pends on German recovery. 

As for the Russians, they seemed to 
have gone to Paris ready for a showdown 
and all that it meant.* Both Bevin and 
Bidault, who have had rich experience in 
negotiating with Molotoff, agreed they 
had never seen the Russian more uncom- 
promising than in Paris. Gunnar Myrdal, 
Swedish chairman of the UN Economic 





*For an opinion on the Soviet motives, see 
Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign Tides, page 39. 
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Ow safe a driver are you 7 
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Are your driving habits 
good habits 7 


Driving a car can be a pleasure or a tiresome 
ordeal. It depends on how you drive. 


If you make it a habit to keep your mind on 
your driving, to keep your car under control, and 
to observe traffic rules, you’ll get a lot more enjoy- 
ment from your motoring. You'll get places just 
as fast as careless motorists, and have a better 
chance of avoiding accidents. 

Make it a habit, too, to keep your car in good 
running condition. Brakes, steering mechanism, 
lights, and tires especially should be checked reg- 
ularly. 
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When you have to stop, 
can you do it in time? 


Chances are you can’t stop as quickly as you 
think you can. 


Traveling at only 20 miles an hour, your car 
will go at least 22 feet while you move your foot 
from the accelerator to the brake. Under the best 
conditions, it will take another 21 feet—or a total 
of 43 feet—before you can stop. 

This stopping distance increases with your 
speed. At 40 miles an hour it is 128 feet; and at 
60 miles an hour you'll travel 254 feet before you 
can stop. The National Safety Council is the 
authority for these figures. 





How should you drive at night? 


Driving after dark requires special care, for you 
can’t see as far ahead as in the daytime. 


Suppose your headlights suddenly show a bar- 
rier 150 feet ahead on the road, and you’re driving 
50 miles an hour—you are outdriving your head- 
lights, for at that speed you can’t stop in less 
than 186 feet. 


Try to avoid looking directly at approaching 
headlights. Lower your own lights for oncoming 
cars, don’t take the chance that a “light-blinded” 
motorist will run into you. Watch your side of 
the road for pedestrians or parked cars. 
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How can you help avoid accidents? 


It’s only common sense to adjust your driving 
to suit adverse weather and road conditions. 


Be prepared for emergencies such as blowouts 
or sudden skids, and know what to do when they 
occur. Keep alert for the actions of other drivers 
or pedestrians. 


And remember—a survey reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council shows that drivers who have 
been drinking are 3 to 4 times as likely to be in- 
volved in an accident as those who haven’t. 














To help you get more pleasure 
from your motoring send for 
your free copy of Metropolitan’s 
booklet, 77-D, on safe driving. 








COPYRIGHT 1947" METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company _ 

(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ie 2 
Frederick H. Ecker, cHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 4 
Leroy-A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Manson Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Commission for Europe, who rushed to 
Moscow to propose that the Marshall plan 
be handled by the UN body—in which 
the Soviet and its satellites are firmly en- 
trenched—left, a disillusioned man. Mol- 
otoff had brusquely rebuffed him. 


Working on the Railroads 


The broad-gauge railroad tracks that 
span tlre vast Russian plains come to an 
abrupt end at the Soviet borders, where 
they join the European standard-gauge 
lines. Last week it was revealed that this 
transport barrier will be shunted west- 
ward, Under newly negotiated agreements, 
the Russian broad gauge will extend into 
the satellite states of Eastern Europe. The 
twofold effect: Balkan trade with the East 
will become easier; with the West, much 
more difficult. 

The rail pacts underlined a_ significant 
aspect of Molotoff’s walkout at Paris—the 
Soviets do not intend to walk alone. Now, 
presumably, the Tron Curtain will clang 
down in earnest and the satellite states 
plus Soviet Germany will be integrated 
into the Russian economic system. Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Finland have already intimated that they 
will not join in the Marshall plan. 

In Poland and Czechoslovakia the Rus- 
sians ran into more trouble. Both these 
states desperately need trade with the 
west. The Socialist Premier of Poland, 
Josef Cyrankiewicz, endorsed the Marshall 
plan, and the Soviets then reportedly 
began an anti-Socialist crackdown there. 
On Monday Czechoslovakia accepted the 
Paris-invitation. However at the same time 
its Premier and Foreign Minister both 
hurried to Moscow for consultation. 


FRANCE: 
Right, Left, March 


Premier Paul Ramadier waggled his 
gray goatee—first to the right and then to 
the left. To the rightists in the National 
Assembly in Paris last week he addressed 
this warning: “Behind such opposition as 
yours men are preparing an armed at- 
tack.” He was referring to a comic-opera 
rightist. plot for seizing the government 
that was portentously discovered by the 
Socialist regime on June 30. 

To the Communists, Ramadier cried: 
“The present unrest is being turned 
against the country [by] irresponsible 
elements [who] have started a movement 
of strikes.” It was from the left, not the 
right, that the real danger came and 
everyone in France knew it. Ramadier’s 
economic program had been wrecked by 
strikes, many of them Communist-in- 
spired. Now that the Paris conference had 
broken up, even more dangerous actions 
might be expected from the Reds in order 
to prevent France from taking part in the 
Marshall plan. 
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Ramadier asked for a vote of confidence. 
He got it 331 to 247 with the Communists 
in opposition. On July 7 ‘the Premier re- 
ceived another vote of confidence—this 
time from his own Socialist party. which 
overrode an extreme group of left-wingers. 
These were victories but only the first of a 
long series that must be won to keep 
France tied to the West. 


Pétain in Prison 

On a 6- by 2%-mile island off the Biscay 
coast of France lives an old and now for- 
gotten man—Henri Philippe Pétain, one- 
time Marshal of France. A| NEWSWEEK 
correspondent sends this account of how 
the former Vichy chief of state lives in his 
prison on the Ile dYeu. 


In November 1945, Pétain was taken to 
the Ile d’Yeu aboard the naval vessel Ad- 
miral Mouchez whose commander violated 
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Mme. Pétain shares an exile 


his orders by rendering the marshal mili- 
tary honors and giving him his cabin and 
dining room. Pétain has never since then 
seen or heard the sea because he is kept 
in a little fort, under the regimen which 
was decreed in 1872 for political prisoners. 
(This was special clemency as all the con- 
demned “men of Vichy” are treated as 
common criminals. They have to do hard 
labor in striped suits, their heads shorn. 
They must not receive visitors or letters.) 
A 30-minute walk is granted the marshal 


a 


every morning in a small court, 25 yards 
by 40, whose high stone walls are crowned 
by barbed wire. On one of these consti- 
tutionals, the old man recently struck up 
a friendship with a cat which went with 
him to his cell. He calls the cat a God-sent 
one because she made havoc of the mice 
that had bothered him at night, running 
over his chest. 

His wife visits him every day from 3:30 
to 4:30. They have never been alone. 
There are always two prisoner guards with 
them in the eell. 

La Maréchalle lives on the island in one 
of the four guest rooms of the village inn, 
Her husband, she says, was better off last 
winter than herself because his prison walls 
were thick whereas her thin walls did not 
keep the storms out: Her room cannot be 
heated. Like the marshal, she has no run- 
ning water; just a little washbowl. 

Hatred Is Complicated: Pétain js 
visited regularly by the village priest who 
reads mass in the cell every Sunday, by 
the village doctor who says that the prison- 
er has, at 91, the physique of a man of 60, 
and by the prison director who is a humane 
bureaucrat. The 66 men of the guard are 
commanded by an infantry captain. The 
marshal shares the food of the soldiers, 
chiefly potatoes. He never gets milk, fruit, 
or sweets. He has no orderly and makes his 
iron bed himself. He has no armchair and 
no electric -light after 7 p.m. Before his 
window there are thick iron bars. The door 
is locked from the outside. He is allowed 
one newspaper and has chosen Le Monde, 
the successor of Le Temps. He has a 
French-English dictionary and gives him- 
self a lesson every day. He may write two 
letters a week to near relatives and receive 
the same number. Everything is censored. 
He would like to read American maga- 
zines but is not allowed to. Of our am- 
bassador to Vichy, he says: “Mon vieil 
ami Leahy, he understood me and France.” 

He has a better memory, as all very old 
people, for the distant past than for the 
recent one. He dotes on his happy cooper- 
ation with General Pershing. About Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, he says: “I do not hate 
him. Hatred is so complicated.” He has 
never uttered a word of self-pity (after all, 
he returned voluntarily from Switzerland, 
and de Gaulle had told the Swiss Govern- 
ment that he would not object at all to the 
granting of asylum), but what makes his 
heart bleed is the loss of his military rank. 
Then he adds gaily: “I shall still live to see 
a marshal’s state funeral.” 


BRITAIN: 


The Messina Girls 


The loyalty of the tarts of the West End 
kept Eugene Messina from jail for many 
years. Although no girl ever admitted pay- 
ing him protection money, Scotland Yard 
thought he was London’s No. 1 white slav- 
er. It vainly issued a warrant for his arrest 
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400,000 Postwar Horsepower! Over half of New York 
Central’s 145 new Diesel units are here. And the rest 
are on the way. Added to the fleet of efficient, new, 
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new industry is he way. Added to | 
steam-driven “Niagaras’’, this means more than 400,000 
on New Yo rk Central postwar horsepower harnessed to your transportation 


needs when you choose a Central location for your plant. 
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In Berlin the Russians have been pre- 
paring for the division of Europe—and 
Germany—that the Russian refusal to 
participate in the Marshall plan may 
formalize. Lavrenti P. Beria, Stalin's 
right-hand man, recently arrived in the 
German capital to put the finishing 
touches on a giant propaganda machine 
designed to woo the Germans and serve 
as a super-spy agency for the Soviets— 
in Western as well as Eastern Germany. 
Toni Howard of Newsweex’s Berlin bu- 
reau here sends the first account of how 
this machine will work. 


No. 15 Parkstrasse in Weissensee, in 
the Russian sector of Berlin, is a dignified 
brownstone building guarded night and 
day by a full company of Russian sol- 
diers plus sixteen German security police. 

It’s a “sealed” factory. All persons en- 
tering or leaving this staid Berlin build- 
ing are thoroughly searched. The tech- 
nical equipment of the building—tele- 
types, radio monitoring sets, transmitters 
—is in operation 24 hours a day, receiv- 
ing and sending “news” in German, Rus- 
sian, and code. 

No. 15 Parkstrasse Weissensee is head- 
quarters for the Sovietische Nachrichten 
Biiro (SNB), Russian news agency for 
Germany which supposedly services all 
Russian-licensed newspapers and radio 
stations in the Russian zone and in 
Berlin. 

It is also headquarters for Tass, of- 
ficial news agency for Russia. In addi- 
tion, it houses the postal department of 
an anomalous organization called the 
Deutsches Institut fiir Sozialdkonomische 
Probleme or German Institute for Social- 
Economic Problems. No. 15 would be a 
pretty crowded house were it not for the 
fact that all of these organizations are 
part and parcel of the same thing—Rus- 
sian political intelligence. 

Assembly Line: SMB is supposed- 
ly an incoming service, channeling to 
German newspapers the news of the 





world. But it is nothing of the sort. 
Under the guise of a news agency, SNB 
officially supplies to all news- 
papers and radios in the Soviet zone— 
but only after it has been processed by 
Russian intelligence officers. 

The chief of SNB is a former colonel, 
now civilian, Bespaloff, who reports 
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Red propaganda blankets Germany 


through a Colonel Sollutkoff to Colonel 
General Georgieff, chief aide in Germany 
of Lavrenti P. Beria, top-level Kremlin 
agent and former chief of MVD, the 
Russian secret police. His staff consists 
of 25 former Russian officers, also now 
civilianized. 

On paper, SNB employs no German 
help. Actually, it employs the entire 
German Institute for Social-Economic 
Problems, a staff of about 200 Germans 
who cover the Russian zone like a drag- 
net, who pose as researchers but work as 
informers and undercover men. 

These 200 Germans have been very 
carefully selected, screened, and _ re- 
screened for their adherence to Soviet 
ideals and techniques. Supervisors, called 
“editors,” are told that their reports are 
forwarded to the Foreign Office in Mos- 
cow and that they will be held responsi- 
ble by the Russian Government for the 
complete accuracy of the contents. “Re- 
porters” are kept to a rigid schedule: 
Their reports must be in at 6 p.m. daily, 
delivered by hand from Berlin or by 
coded teletype from the zone. Agents in 
the western zones, usually journalists for 


American- or British-licensed papers, send 
their reports in by mail to blind addresses 
in Berlin, where they are picked up 
regularly by SNB Russian personnel. 


as carefully and scientifically put to- 

gether as a Ford on an assembly line, its 

parts accumulated by intelligence agents. 

ground to size and adjusted by “editors,” 

and the finished product dusted off and 
_ approved by Russian officers. 


What comes out is Soviet propaganda. 





Bridge Builders: For months the 


Russians have been strengthening the 
foundations of the SNB. By early June 
the plans were all set. 
questionnaires printed in Leipzig were 


Some 75,006 
distributed by the Communist-led So 
cialist Unity party (SED) to every 
corner of the four-cornered Reich. Ac- 
companying the questionnaire was 
letter written by the central office of the 
SED, asking: Would you be willing to 
work part-time as a collector of informa 
tion for the SNB? Beginning salary: 
200 Reichsmarks a month. Emoluments: 
No. 1 ration card (2,400 calories) and 
supplementary rations from time to time 
in the form of canned and packaged 
foodstuffs. 

The questionnaire was careful to avoid 
any embarrassing discussion of the re- 
cipient’s political past. By the first week 
in June, 821 of these budding young in- 
telligence operators had answered the 
SED call and were entered on the em- 
ploye rolls of the German Social-Eco- 
nomic Institute (DISOP) . 

Two weeks ago the finished machine 
went into action, touched off by a pep 
talk by its top chiefs, Georgieff ani 
Makaroff. In his talk, Makaroff stated 
the purpose of the new campaign: “to 
popularize the U.S.S.R. in Germany 

. to build a bridge between Germany 
and Russia.” 

Unlike the reparations bridge, along 
which for two years plants and ma- 
terials have moved eastward, the new 
bridge is to accommodate two-lane tra!- 
fic: intelligence information on Ger- 
many, Western Europe, and the Wes'- 
ern allies proceeding to the Foreign O!- 
fice in Moscow; propaganda about thie 
great democratic Soviet Union funnel- 
ing into Germany. No stone was to be 
left unturned in this new “good neighbor” 
engineering project. 








on charges of evading conscription. But 
Messina conveniently disappeared. 

Last week Scotland Yard got its man. 
Convicted on the minor charge of stabbing 
a fellow Maltese in an alleged gang war 
last March, the 38-year-old “diamond 
merchant” began a three-year prison term. 

In the House of Commons on July 3 
Home Secretary Chuter Ede was asked by 
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John Foster, Tory M.P., to appoint a com- 


mission to investigate organized vice in 
London. Foster quoted reports that Mess- 
ina and his two brothers netted $2,000,000 
yearly in the white-slave trade, and that 
one of his twenty so-called “Messina Girls” 
averaged $1,000 a month during the war. 
He suggested the commission look into the 
bank accounts of the suspected “ponces” 


>) 


(British underworld slang for procurers). 

According to The News of the World, 
flamboyant Sunday paper (circulation 
7,412,000), the “Messina Girls” began mod- 
estly, with one dark, beauteous Spanish 
girl called Andrea—Messina’s wife. She 
accompanied Messina to London in 1934. 
One month later, Andrea made her first of 
some 50 appearances at police courts in 


Newsweek 
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The Russians are ready to roll the 
Iron Curtain down on their zone of Ger- 
many as part of their refusal to take 
part in the Marshall plan. There they 
have already set up a totalitarian gov- 
ernment completely dominated by Ger- 
man Communists. Last week American 
correspondents returned from what may 
be the last press tour of the Soviet zone 
open to Western reporters. James 
O'Donnell, chief of Newsweek's Berlin 
bureau, gives this account of the ex- 


plosive atmosphere behind the Tron 
Curtain. 
On this trip through — industrial 


Saxony and the more pleasant land- 
scape of green Thuringia, I could not 
help but compare it with my first trip 
through this same region in the ominous 
summer of 1939. 

The political tyranny existing here 
today differs from the Hitler tyranny in 
this respect only: In the summer of 19389, 
large masses of Germans supported the 
tyrannical regime; today the tyranny is 
imposed by the Russian occupying power 
and carried out by German Communists 
and a few thousand collaborators. The 
masses of the population—from _ all 
classes—are sullenly against it. Hence 
the very air one breathes here is po- 
litically supercharged. The population, 
reacting to the foreign tyranny, burns 
again with the same fierce nationalism 
that produced Hitler. 

Will the Yanks Come? When the 
‘avaleade of five American automobiles 
carrying United States correspondents 
swept into a German town—into the 
Zwinger in Dresden, by the former 
Kaiserin Augusta Hotel in Weimar, or 
into the Marktplatz in Jena—an excited 
crowd began to gather. Although we 
were escorted by half a dozen Russian 
“accompanying officers,” soon these were 
swamped in the multitude. In less than 
five minutes more than 200 would 
gather. The kids wanted, naturally 
enough, Schokolade. But the grown-ups 
chorused, as in one voice: “In_ the 
name of God, when are the Americans 
coming back?” 

That simple question packs an atomic 
wallop. Even the dullest German  re- 
alizes this could not happen 
there were a third world 


ow, 
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Stalin guards a Red HQ in Dresden 


likely to be fought over Germany’s al- 
ready bomb-wracked soil. In my opin- 
ion, in Western Germany about 25 per 
cent of the population hope for such an 
eventuality, and about 50 per cent re- 
gard it as inevitable. In the Soviet zone 
about 90 per cent appear to be eager 
for it. 

Only during these five-minute inter- 
ludes in the journey through the Eastern 
zone did one even begin to get a whiff of 
the popular political atmosphere behind 
the Iron Curtain. Otherwise we were es- 
corted at meals, escorted at interviews, 
escorted every single mile of the way 
throughout the zone. In Dresden we 
were not allowed to attend the opera 
alone. In Weimar a request to spend one 
hour strolling the’ streets was refused. 

The important German officials we 
met were almost exclusively SED (Com- 
munist). Nominally there are still three 
political parties in the zone, but the 
provincial governments of all five states 
are ruled absolutely by the SED. 

Only on the periphery of the tyranny 
did the truth begin to leak out. Professor 
Hickmann, aging theology professor who 
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heads the Christian Democratic Union 
in Land Sachsen, questioned the “Freie” 
in Freie Deutsche Jugend (on the under- 
standable ground that a single youth 
organization which exists with state sup- 
port where all other youth organizations 
are banned is hardly “frei”). He was 
silenced by a stern glance from the Rus- 
sian officer attending the interview. 

Another even braver soul was Hugo 
Schrade, director of the Zeiss works in 
Jena. Schrade, when asked just what 
had happened in his plant on Oct. 22, 
1946, stared the Russians straight in 
the eye and replied: “In the middle of 
the mht, with less than four hours’ 
notice, the occupying power forcibly 
seized 300 of our best technicians and 
transported them to the Soviet Union.” 

Barking Dogs: The most interest- 
ing interview was that with Soviet Maj. 
Gen. Ivan Kolesnichenko, Military 
Governor of the Province of Thuringia. 
His headquarters are in Weimar—the 
site of Buchenwald concentration camp. 

Since March 1946, when the Russians 
forcibly fused the popular Social Demo- 
cratic party with the unpopular Com- 
munist party, dissident Social Democrats 
have been steadily disappearing in the 
Russian zone. The charge has been re- 
peatedly made by the Social Democrats 
in Berlin and in Western Germany that 
their eastern brethren have been in- 
‘arcerated in Buchenwald. We requested 
a tour of the camp. 

General Kolesnichenko refused. Crit- 
icizing the rumor-mongering of the West- 
ern press, he singled out particularly the 
Berlin Telegraf (SPD). I reminded him 
that it was precisely this newspaper that 
had most often leveled the charge that 
there were Social Democrats incarcerated 
in Buchenwald. 

The general smiled a long, dialectical, 
silent smile. To the uninitiated it might 
even have passed for a pleasant smile. 
And then he spread his hands in an 
eloquent, not quite disarming gesture: 
“German rumors? German public opin- 
ion? That indecent Berlin newspaper? 
We have an old Russian proverb to 
the effect that a barking dog bays into 
the wind, and the wind blows it away!” 

But the dog is barking very loudly— 
in Weimar, in the Soviet zone, through- 
out Germany. 
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answer to a charge of prostitution. She 
paid her 40 shilling ($10) fine and was re- 
leased. 

In the ensuing years, Andrea was joined 
by new recruits from Spain, France, and 
the Low Countries. Messina chose each 
one and schooled her in dress and behavior. 
If she made good she received lavish gifts 
and paid holidays at seaside resorts—all 


July 14, 1947 


on a five-day week. At night Messina and 
his two brothers operated a fleet of cars 
including two Rolls-Royces. They patrolled 
the streets collecting their profits and 
watching to see that no other women tres- 
passed on Messina-controlled territory. 
Some Messina Girls were even set up in 
flats in St. James’s Place, two blocks from 
Dowager Queen Mary’s home. 


Rat Race 


A mouse produced a mountain of trou- 
ble for 19-year-old Christine Woodward 
last week. Christine, a member of the Brit- 


ish Women’s Land Army, was driving 


a 


truck near Daventry when the rodent 


scampered across her toes. 


Christine 


promptly fainted. The truck, out of con- 
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trol, ran off the highway and overturned. 
Christine and her two passengers, also 
land-army girls, wound up in a hospital 
seriously injured. Added insult to her 
injuries: She was fined $16 for careless 
driving. 


Love and Locksmiths 


About a year ago, pretty Olive Reyn- 
olds, 21, of Chingford in Essex, met a 
German prisoner of war. They fell in love 
but could not wed because British law for- 
bids war prisoners to marry. After Olive’s 
baby was born last April, her lover, 22- 
year-old Werner Vetter, was court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced to a year in jail. 
Olive was left alone with their child. 

Last week, as Britons have for centuries, 
she appealed to royalty for justice. To 
Queen Elizabeth she wrote: “I wonder if 
Your Majesty will help us to get married. 
I love him very much and he loves me. 
If he must get a sentence, I should get a 
sentence as well, as I am just as much to 
blame as he is.” 


Doing Something About It 


On the Fourth of July some 3,000 guests 
thronged the somewhat unkempt garden 
at No. 14 Princes Gate in London. For his 
guests, the American Ambassador, Lewis 
Douglas, had provided a plentiful supply 
of iced coffee and rye whisky. At one point 
during the four-hour party, rain began to 
fall. As the guests scurried for shelter, the 
band swung into “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
Mo’.” The rain stopped. 
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Potshot at Austerity 


The brothers Rowland of London 
thought they had a good idea. To cheer 
their dreary lives, and incidentally amuse 
others, they formed the Association for 
the Abolition of Austerity. Their society’s 
sole aim: to bring laughter back to Eng- 
land. On July 5, they made their first try 
by staging a duel on the Thames. 

Wearing stovepipe hats and 1890 bath- 
ing suits, they rowed two clumsy scows 
out near Waterloo Bridge. One brother had 
a blunderbuss loaded with chopped-up ra- 
tions books, the other a wooden sword. A 
river patrol boat tooted up. The bobbies 
looked hard—and laughed. 


GERMANY: 


He Tried to Kill Hitler 


One of the most baffling mysteries of 
the second world war was finally solved 
last week. American Military Government 
officials identified the leader of the hitherto 
mysterious plot to kill Hitler on Nov. 8, 
1939, at the Biirgerbraukeller in Munich. 
The mastermind was none other than Dr. 
Alfred Loritz, the adventurous anti-Nazi 
who once served as an Allied spy and who 
until recently was Denazification Minister 
of Bavaria (NEWSWEEK, July 7). Loritz 
engineered the planting of a bomb which 
exploded a quarter of an hour after Hitler 
finished speaking to old party comrades 
on the sixteenth anniversary of the famous 
“beer-hall putsch.” 

AMG officials also revealed the origin 


& 
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Dutch Treat: What the 10-cent hot dog is to America the 10-cent 
herring is to Holland. Here on a Dutch street corner two couples 
stop at a vendor’s to down the raw fish in the accepted manner. 





of the funds Loritz used to build up his 
Economic Reconstruction party. The mon- 
ey came from a group of Swiss churches 
until last January, when it was cut off, 
apparently in disapproval of Loritz’s dem- 
agogic activities. 


ITALY: 


Set a Thief 


“Sure, I had [Bugsy] Siegel rubbed out,” 
was Charles (Lucky) Luciano’s reply to a 
reporter’s question. In his suite in the 
Savoy Hotel in Rome, the former New 
York racketeer took on the American 
press last week and sarcastically answered 
“ves” to all the current rumors about him. 
“Yes,” he was organizing an international 
dope ring. “What do you think I’m here 
for, my health? Sure, my territory’s to be 
Europe and the Middle East—Russia too 
if I can get in there.” 

Five days later, Lucky lost some of his 
bravado. While sunning himself-on Capri, 
his expensive camera disappeared. “I'm 
terribly humiliated by the neat job Capri 
crooks pulled on me,” he sighed. 


NIGERIA: 


Murder by Leopard-Men 


Graham Stanford, a correspondent for 
The London Daily Mail, called it “the 
strangest, biggest murder hunt in the 
world.” At any rate the story he sent back 
from “Leopard Land,” Nigeria last week 
made an exotic wholesale murder yarn. 
His report: 

“Man-leopards, with a blind belief in 
their primitive cult, are now taking human 
lives at the rate of more than one a week 
in this blood-stained patch of Africa . . . 

“In almost every case the leopard-men 
strike at dusk . . . People huddled in 
villages hear screams from the bush. By 
the clawed, mutilated body of the victim 
will be the pad marks of a leopard. And 
only the distinctive claw marks on the 
face and body tell that the killing was 
done by man and not the beast . . . 

Heart Thieves: “The method is first 
to stun with a heavy stick and then to 
jab a yam spike or needlelike knife into 
the neck and upper part of the body. 
Mutilation then takes place . . . Almost 
invariably parts of the body—usually the 
heart and part of the lungs—are mis- 
sing... 

“Witnesses have stated the leopard-men 
are naked but for a loincloth and a raffia 
headdress like a mane . . . They roar like 
wild animals. The police believe that in 
some cases the killers actually think they 
have been turned into leopards . . . 

“Yet police convictions show that in 
practically every proved case [of leopard 
murder] there is a motive. It is often a 
private quarrel over land, a dowry, or 4 
debt. The leopard-man marks down his 
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“At auction after auction, I’ve seen the makers of 
Lucky Strike buy tobacco that’s really fine.” 
—F. A. Brown, 25 years an independent tobacco warehouseman. 
“For many years, I’ve seen the makers of Lucky Strike 
buy fine, ripe, smooth-smokin’ tobacco.” 

—C. J. Gunter, 55 years an independent tobacco buyer. 
“Season after season, I’ve seen the makers of 

Lucky Strike buy fine tobacco—ripe, prime leaf.” 
—S. M. Cutts, 25 years an independent tobacco auctioneer. 
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So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy on the Draw 
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A(ORE and more truck owners are 

YS changing to Firestone Rayon 
Transport Truck Tires, because they 
are delivering most miles per dollar. 
And here are the reasons why: 


e The longer-wearing tread is flatter 
and has more traction angles. 


Duraflex construction welds the 
body and tread into an insep- 
arable unit. 


Two extra plies under the tread 
give greater protection against 
road impacts. 


The rayon cord body assures extra 
strength and longer life. 


Gum-Dipping means cooler run- 
ning under all conditions of road 
and load. 


Twin beads provide greater 
stability. 


Put them on your present trucks. 
Or, if you are buying new units, order 
them equipped with Firestone Rayon 
Transport Truck Tires for lowest ton- 
mile costs. 


Copyright, 1947, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

















victim—often the female child of his 
enemy. It is believed he then goes for a 
consultation with a member of the now 
outlawed Idiong Society. The Idiong 
'black-magic] specialist, who charges for 
his advice, may suggest that the only way 
to ‘get even’ is to commit a leopard murder 
on either his enemy or relative...” 
Mind Fighters: “One of the first 
moves by the police was the banning of 
the Idiong Society and the destruction of 
ju-ju shrines. But it has made little dif- 
ference . . . In the grim words of a hard- 
bitten senior English police official: ‘. . 
We are fighting nothing so tangible as an 
organization, but rather an attitude of 
mind . . . Every single male adult is a 
potential leopard murderer’ . . .” 


AUSTRALIA: 
Pipe Down 


The Australian Government conferred 
no decorations on Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery when he visited Canberra last 
week to discuss empire defense. But it paid 
the ascetic war hero one simple tribute. 
When that inveterate smoker, Prime Min- 
ister Joseph B. Chifley, escorted Monty— 
whose distaste for liquor and tobacco is 
notorious—into the Cabinet chamber he 
slipped his ever-present pipe into his 
pocket. Throughout the entire meeting, 
not a minister smoked. 


JAPAN: 


Hard Truth 


In Japan—unlike Germany—American 
occupation authorities generally leave it 
to the conquered to announce unpleasant 
news. From the Japanese Government last 
week came two reports underlining some 
of the reasons behind the current eco- 
nomic crisis: 

P On July 1 Socialist Premier Tetsu Kata- 
yama told the Diet that mounting inflation 
was ruining honest business management. 
Labor production per man hour, he noted, 
had “very much deteriorated.” Thus pro- 
duction did not cover “even the barest 
margin of living” and could not hope to 
meet consumer needs. And it was “almost 
impossible,” he said, to meet food deficits 
with supplies from foreign sources. 

>On July 4 Katayama’s government pub- 
lished a white paper on economic recov- 
ery. It partly blamed low production— 
about one-third prewar levels—on undis- 
ciplined union labor organized under Allied 
sponsorship. It warned that unproductive 
businesses—subsidized by the government 
to keep otherwise unemployed workers off 
direct relief—must be liquidated. It sug- 
gested heavier taxes on all consumers, not 
only, as the government had planned, on 
impossible-to-catch black-marketeers. It 
threatened more “drastic measures” to col- 
lect food quotas from farmers. 


Newsweek, July 14, 1947 
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As Seen From the Other World 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Ess than any other statesman does 
Mr. Molotoff drift through space 
without the aid of guide ropes. When 
at home in the Kremlin he assists the 
others of the Politburo in charting their 
course but when away from base he 
navigates strictly from instructions. So 
it was no more than a sort of mocking 
courtesy which made him 
present the fiction that he 
had come to Paris to find out 
“What is the Marshall plan” 
before deciding that he 
wanted no part of it. 

As a matter of fact, the di- 
vision into two worlds would 
be much less grim had Molo- 
toff merely been playing by 
sar. He disagreed at Paris 
for no haphazard reason but ™ 
because the Marshall offer runs oppo- 
site to the whole Soviet conception of 
the society we and the Russians live in. 
This conception long ago divided us 
into two worlds. 


HE words Molotoff used to defend 

his decision have been denounced by 
ourselves and the British as “travesty,” 
“distortion,” “inversion,” and all the 
way to “monstrous and incredible per- 
version.” He called our good motives 
evil and blamed us for the rupture 
which he created. That, however, is 
the standard tactic of the propagandist. 
There is no reason to believe such an 
old hand as Molotoff has swallowed his 
own propaganda. But what there is 
reason to believe he has swallowed, and 
the Politburo has swallowed, and 
through them the whole Soviet peo- 
ples, is a view of the facts which is 
vastly different from what we consider 
to be facts. 

The essence of the Soviet view is that 
the United States is many times more 
imperialist than it was before the war, 
and that its aim is to dominate a 
world coalition of capitalist vassals. 
Whereas the corps of Soviet economists 
who have been painstakingly drawing 
this picture for the Soviet people are 
mostly inclined to take the Marxists’ 
view that it all is part of a historical 
process which Russia can wait out, they 
do not picture the United States as 
able to show any such patience. Eco- 
nomic collapse is so hot upon our heels 
that the. secret motive of our foreign 
policy is to organize export markets 





rapidly to escape catastrophe. Even 
while Molotoff was in Paris the Rus- 
sian press was reporting signs of the 
depression in this country. 

This is far enough from the story we 
tell ourselves to sound like a foreign 
tongue. Yet it is told so generally in 
Russia, with such copious statistics and 
quotations ranging all the 
way from Mr. Truman’s 
speeches to the remarks of the 
General Motors economist 
who said in 1942 that “The 
Anglo-Saxons are out to rule 
this world or get ruled,” that 
it is unquestionably the set 
of facts upon which official 
opinions are based. To under- 
stand Molotoff we must un- 
derstand what he believes. 

Chapter I verse i of this story is that 
our war-increased productive capacity 
must be satisfied by invasion of foreign 
markets or we face ten -million unem- 
ployed. Soviet economists reason that 
the war concentrated American capital 
in fewer hands even than before, and 
further that it so tightened the bond 
of capital-industry with a state-“finance 
capital” that the greed of the former 
must become the policy of the latter. 
This has meant the weakening of Amer- 
ican liberalism and_ strengthening of 
reaction and imperialism. Following the 
same reasoning, we have grabbed sea 
and air bases all over the globe, have 
the largest air force and the atom 
bomb, and are the land where militar- 
ism is most in vogue. All this verifies 
Lenin’s formula for capitalist imperial- 
ism, and neither Molotoff nor any other 
leader who thinks strictly from the 
Kremlin would conceive that the checks 
and balances of our democracy might 
prove the textbooks wrong. 


uipeD by this decision of facts, it 
« would indeed have been a miracle 
had Molotoff seen in the Marshall offer 
anything other than an offensive in- 
tended to upset the shaky hold Moscow 
has over its despoiled satellites and 
eventually to threaten the battered 
Soviet economy itself. The place where 
the world is divided is not a line on a 
map; the dividing line in basic thought 
is even harder to cross, and it is so 
great that it constitutes two worlds 
even had there been no Paris to con- 
firm the division. 
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QUEBEC: 


Trials of the Jury 


The courtroom in Quebec City was hot 
and the twelve jurors, finally chosen on 
July 2 from 119 talesmen to try an abor- 
tion case, were obviously tired. Judge Al- 
fred Savard told them: “We’re going to do 
all we can to make life happy for you.” 
The startled jurors hesitantly vetoed his 
proposal of a bus tour or a movie. Instead, 
they chose a baseball game. There was one 
disappointment: Quebec lost to Glovers- 
ville, 8-3. 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 


Caraquet’s Cod 


Since 1740, when Norman French from 
the Channel Islands first settled along 
the rugged, south shore of the Baie de 
Chaleur, New Brunswick, cod fishing in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence has been the 
region’s basic source of income. In the 
peak prosperity of.the nineteenth century, 
the village of Caraquet claimed the largest 
cod fleet in British North America: 200 
vessels, each about 16 tons. Salted at 
sea and sun-dried along Caraquet’s 22 
miles of beach (longest village in Canada), 
the cod was taken in mothership barques 
to Italy and Spain. 

Directly or indirectly, Caraquet’s popu- 
lation of 9,000 still earn their living from 
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cod. But the twentieth century brought 
even worse poverty to the Caraquet fish- 
ermen than to the other 27,000 fishermen 
in the Maritimes. Demand for cod slumped 
after the short boom during the first world 
war. Then, an Italian embargo during the 
Ethiopian campaign and the revolution 
in Spain almost eliminated the two chief 
markets. 

The price fell from one cent to half a 
cent a pound. Boats and nets rotted on 
the beach. There was little soil available 
along the coast for food crops. Even wood 
for fuel was scarce. One fisherman stag- 
gered up to Father J. A. Allard, a Catho- 
lic priest now at East Bathhurst, with the 
body of a child, frozen to death because 
the father had no fuel and no money to 
buy glass for broken windows. Father Al- 
lard led a group of fishermen, equally poor 
and despondent, 20 miles inland, where 
they founded the village of Allardville and 
started a new life as lumbermen. 

In 1939, the provincial government gave 
positive help by guaranteeing bonds for 
the Gorton Pew fishing interests of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., to build a  quick-freezing 
plant at Caraquet. Plants were built at 
Shippigan and other coastal points. Then 
the war brought new demands for cod and 
boosted the price to 34% cents a pound. 

The New Hope: With the war over, a 
second depression threatened. Interna- 
tional competition revived on the Grand 
Banks off Newfoundland. The price of 
cod slumped to 2 cents a pound. 

Last week, however, 200 fishermen sailed 
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Viceroy’s Cateh: Viscount Alexander, Governor-General of Can- 
ada, who has boosted his popularity with Canadians by skiing with 
young folk of Ottawa and driving his own jeep around the capital, | 
looks pleased as his guide holds one of the silver salmon he 
caught recently on the famous Restigeuche River, New Brunswick. 





from Caraquet Bay in 40 schooners (each 
about 35 tons) with new hope. The federal 
government had announced a broad aid- 
to-fishing program which will help t 
stabilize Caraquet’s trade. , 

As part of its $20,000,000 European re- 
lief program, the government will buy 
$8,000,000 worth of fish, including 10,- 
000,000 pounds of dried salt cod. It will 
soon appoint a five-man fish prices support 
board. It will also launch a nationwide edu- 
cation program to urge Canadians, who 
consume less fish per capita than the peo- 
ple of most other countries, to eat one more 
fish meal a week. 


DOMINION: 


Wives of the State 


In Parliament two weeks ago, External 
Affairs Minister Louis St. Laurent said the 
Soviet Union’s refusal to let Russian wives 
of Canadians and other nationals (mostly 
British and American) leave Russia to 
join their husbands was “an incompre- 
hensible action on the part of a friendly 
state.” He disclosed that the Canadian 
Government had made six fruitless pleas 
to the Soviet Government to permit Elea- 
nora Kuznetsova, a ballerina and wife of 
George F. Power, External Affairs depart- 
ment official formerly stationed in Mos- 
cow, to join her husband in Canada. 

Last week, in Vancouver, B. C., George 
J. Okulitch, Russian-born former military 
attaché in Moscow, quoted an explanation 
given him in 1944 by Andrei Vishinsky, 
Russia’s Deputy Foreign Minister, when 
he refused Okulitch’s plea for an exit visa 
for his Russian wife, Kapa. Her visa was 
finally granted on Sept. 14, 1945, a month 
after British Prime Minister Attlee won 
a promise from Marshal Stalin at Pots- 
dam that Russian wives would be per- 
mitted to join their British husbands. 

Okulitch quoted Vishinsky as explain- 
ing: “We have no racial prejudice as to 
whom our women may marry.* But it is 
up to us whether or not they leave the 
country ... The duty of a Russian woman 
is to produce Soviet children—not children 
for the Canadian Government . . . Most 
women-who marry foreigners are of the 
wrong type to be examples of Russian 
womanhood. They try to exchange the 
hardship of building Russia for the ease of 
other countries. Women talk too much 
and thus they give the wrong impression 
of the Soviet Union.” 

“How much,” asked The Ottawa Citi- 
zen, “is too much?” In Vancouver, Mrs. 
Okulitch, whose father, mother, brother, 
and 9-year-old son by a former marriage 
are still in Russia, declined to say anything. 
In Paris, three of the British husbands 
who have been unable to get their wives 
out of Russia, sought Foreign Minister 
Molotoff’s help. He refused to see them. 





*A Soviet decree of Feb. 15, 1947, prohibits mar- 
riages between Soviet citizens and foreigners. 
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In a single operation, and in clear, printed figures, these National 
Payroll Machines prepare checks showing the gross pay, the 
specific deductions, and the net pay; also, payroll summary and 
,employees’ earning record. Labor cost analyses can also be made. 


HK. Rk. SQUIBB & SONS 
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... with their National Payroll Machines in preparing 
their payrolls for some 5,000 employees. 
This world-famous pharmaceutical house reports: 

“Our operators have attained a posting speed 

that averages 120 per hour, which is rather excep- 
tional for the posting of payroll, considering 
the number of calculations involved in payrolls, 
today. 





“The flexibility of the machines allows us 
to supply our employees with pertinent data 
that most individuals are vitally interested in... 
the posting of an employee’s earnings to date, 
his withholding tax to date, and his F.I.C. 

‘to date... This allows the employee to know 
his exact status with the Government each week 
upon receipt of his pay. 

“Our operators say that they like the con- 
venience of the keys and the ease of working 
the National Payroll Machine. No standing up 
to replace each individual record, nor un- 
necessary reaching or stretching.” 

Your local National representative will 
demonstrate. Or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 


principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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CONFERENCE: 


Rio Peace Making 


The Act of Chapultepec was the out- 
standing accomplishment of the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, which met in Mexico City from 
Feb. 21 to March 8, 1945. This provided 
that during the war, an attack on any 
American republic, from within or with- 
out the hemisphere, would be considered as 
“an act of aggression against the other 
states which sign this act.” After the war, 
“the respective governments shall take the 
necessary steps to perfect this instrument 
in order that it shall be in force at all 
times.” 

That was almost two and a half years 
ago, but up to now the “necessary steps” 
have not been taken. The chief reason 
has been the long quarrel between the 
United States and Argentina. The United 
States refused to discuss military defense 
measures with a country which, it charged, 
was under Fascist influences. And a hemi- 
sphere defense pact from which one of the 
strongest hemisphere nations was shut out 
obviously made no sense. 

Last month the Argentine and United 
States Governments made up their differ- 
ences. Last week Brazil, the host nation, 
called the fifth meeting of foreign minis- 
ters of the American republics to meet on 
Aug. 15. One nation was not invited: 
no American nation recognized the legal 
existence of the de facto Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment installed by former President 


Anastasio Somoza’s coup of May 26. 





LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 








Time was short but the need was urgent. 
And some preparations had already been 
made. Eight countries had submitted pro- 
posals for the treaty. The Pan American 
Union had analyzed and correlated these. 
Last week, to save time, it submitted three 
propositions to the invited governments. 
Their answers would serve as the basis for 
the talks at Rio. The propositions: 

I—Would signers of the Rio treaty be 
obliged to aid the victims of direct aggres- 
sion, and would each country determine 
the kind, extent, and timing of its aid? 

2—-Would measures to prevent or repel 
aggression have to be agreed on unani- 
mously, or would a two-thirds or simple 
majority vote be enough; in the latter 
cases, would the decisions be binding on 
all signatory powers or only on those which 
had voted affirmatively? _ 

3—Would the governments agree to 
leave the creation of a permanent hemi- 
sphere military organization to the Pan 
American conference at Bogota in January 
1948? 


ARGENTINA: 


Socialism’s Charge 


Argentina’s Socialist party has never 
been large. Outside of Buenos Aires, it is 
politically negligible. But the high intel- 
lectual and moral quality of its leadership 
has made it far more influential than its 
size would warrant. It has never compro- 
mised in its opposition to President Juan 
D. Peron. Its weekly newspaper, La Van- 
guardia, has been one of his most out- 
spoken journalistic foes. Last week the 


European 


The President’s Ladies: The daughter and wife of President 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla of Chile inspect a Brazilian warship. 
Gonzalez and his party flew on Sunday to Argentina, next stop on 
their South American tour. A visit to Uruguay was canceled 
because of the illness of Uruguayan President Tomas Berreta. 
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party and its paper spoke out so boldly 
that they brought the wrath of Perdn 
down on their heads. 

The trouble began on June 29 when a 
bomb exploded ‘at a Socialist street meet- 
ing. Three persons, including one Socialist, 
were killed and a score were injured. 
Police blamed the Communists. The 
Peronist newspaper La Epoca charged the 
opposition Radicals with the crime. But 
on June 30 the Socialists issued a mani- 
festo putting the responsibility squarely 
on the nationalists and accusing the gov- 
ernment of protecting them. 

“We denounce before the public opinion 
of Argentina and the world,” the mani- 
festo said, “this regime of violence and 
dictatorship, and we hold the government 
responsible for its complicity up to this 
time in acts arbitrarily denying life and 
liberty to its citizens.” 

Then La Vanguardia joined the attack 
and carried it a step farther. A page 1 
editorial charged: “All political crimes, 
Mr. President, are committed in your 
name and encouraged by your speeches.” 

The reaction was immediate. While 
thousands of mourning Socialists marched 
in a funeral procession for their dead com- 


-rade, shouting “Assassins!” and “Murder- 


ers!” as they passed government buildings, 
the police were busy confiscating copies of 
La Vanguardia. The government prosecu- 
tor brought suit against the paper for 
contempt of President Perén. Socialist 
headquarters announced that Mrs. Alicia 
Moreau de Justo, widow of the party’s 
founder, member of its executive com- 
mittee, and a signer of the manifesto, had 
been released after being held by the 
police for questioning. The police were 
said to be looking for the other three 
members of the committee. 


Peroén’s Plea 


The buildup was terrific. President Juan 
D. Perén would make a “sensational state- 
ment,” of interest to all the world, the 
Argentine Government announced. Five 
hundred radio stations were said to have 
asked to retransmit it. It was suggested 
that Perén would outline a new foreign 
policy for Argentina. 

Actually the speech, delivered on the 
afternoon of July 6, was a passionate but 
very general appeal for world peace. 

Peron called for “the creation of a world 
conscience that places man above systems 
and ideologies.” His program included: 
“Full respect for the sovereignty of na- 
tions; economic aid to countries in distress; 
and association of the efforts of all... to 
achieve the organization of a permanent 
peace.” 

His only real policy statements were a 
demand for the “eradication of capitalistic 
and totalitarian extremism whether of the 
right or the left” and “the development of 
an appropriate political and social and eco- 
nomic action in charge of the state.” 
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These are mathematical facts — based on mechanical and virtually perfect, nothing has 
assumption. It sounds like paradox, but it been found that will make those huge wheels 
isn’t. These formulas are the mathematical grip the rails better than tiny grains of sand. 
means of determining the locomotive’s Each day, locomotives on the Norfolk and 
tractive effort —its pulling force —assum- Western use more than 90 tons of sand to make 
ing that its wheels do not slip. / themselves more surefooted .. . to facilitate 


Making certain that those wheels do the safe movement of passengers and freight. 


not slip in starting, and that they grip This is sand that tests 99 per cent pure silica. . 


the rails better in stopping, was one that is screened for size with mathematical precision 


of the first tasks of railroaders, even / ... that is dried and kept dry through studied 
in the early days when trainmen methods ... that in railroading occupies a post of 
scattered sand on the rails by hand. / great importance. 
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Two big grins and a Zaharias Fling 


Triumphant: Mivprep (Base) Dinrik- 


son ZanarRias, first American woman to 
win the British amateur golf championship, 


sailed into New York on the Queen Eliza- 


beth in high spirits. Leaning over the side, 
she whistled shrilly between her fingers 
and shouted, “Hey, George, here I am,” 
to her husband, George Zaharias, former 
wrestler. Later they did a Highland Fling 
(Zaharias version) on deck, dressed in the 
Scottish clothes which admiring fans had 
given the champion. 


Married: \ aria SIEBER, actress-daugh- 
ter of actress Marlene Dietrich, and W1z- 
LIAM Riva, scenic artist; in New York, 
July 4. 

JoAN BLonDELL, movie actress, and 
Mike Topp, Broadway producer; in Las 
Vegas, July 5. Miss Blondell was_pre- 
viously married to George Barnes, camera- 
man, and Dick Powell, actor. Todd’s first 
wife, Bertha, died last August. 

Former Kine Carou or RumMAnta, and 
his long-time mistress, Macpa Luprescu; 
in Rio de Janeiro, July 3. The ceremony 
was performed in their hotel suite, where 
Mme. Lupescu lay dying of anemia. She 
received the title of Princess Helena of 
Rumania. Princess Helen of Greece, who 
once shared the Rumanian throne with 
Carol, divorced him in 1928, after he had 
chosen to live in exile with Mme. Lupescu. 


Hard to Get: FioreLtto H. La Guarpia, 
former mayor of New York, replied to an 
invitation to speak in the Milwaukee 
Town Hall with a brief note: “I am an 
expensive speaker. I want $1,000. For 
that money you can get . . . better speak- 
ers. If you still want me, sign here.” They 
signed. 


Guilty: Winirrep WaGner, 50, British- 
born daughter-in-law of the composer 
Richard Wagner, was sentenced by a 
German tribunal of Beyreuth to 450 days 
at hard labor for actively supporting the 
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Nazis. The court also confiscated 60 per 
cent of her property. Mrs. Wagner, who 
is the widow of Richard Wagner’s son, 
Siegfried, joined the Nazi party in 1926. 
She was charged with turning the Wagner 
music festivals at Beyreuth into a “mecca 
for Nazi party propaganda.” 


Defeat: Frep WorMULL, 32, president of 
the British Anti-Women Society, revealed 
that he had been married for two months. 
He appeared at the door of his London 
apartment wearing an apron, and said: 
“Violet, my wife, says housework should 
be on a 50-50 basis.” The Anti-Women 
Society was founded thirteen years ago 
to drive women back into the kitchen. 


The Long Arm: The law reached out 
and grabbed Eart Browper, former 
national chairman of the Communist 
party, for the third time. He was fined 
$2 for spittmg in a New York subway. 
Browder served a prison term for draft 
evasion in the first world war, and another 
for passport fraud in 1940. 


Saved: The British high command in 
Italy commuted to life imprisonment the 
death sentences of three former German 
commanders: Field Marshal Albert Kes- 
selring, Col. Gen. Eberhard von Macken- 
sen, and Lt. Gen. Kurt Maeltzer. The men 
had been sentenced to die before a firing 
squad for the Ardeatine Caves massacre 
of Italian civilians in 1944. 


Welcome: Winston CuHurcHILL, former 
British Prime Minister, accepted member- 
ship in the Society of the Cincinnati, an 
organization which is composed of de- 
scendants of American Army officers who 
fought in the Revolutionary War. Church- 
ill qualifies through his great-great-grand- 
father on his American mother’s side. 


Idea: Marcaret SANGER SLEE, birth-con- 
trol advocate, arrived in London from 
New York with a suggestion for British 
women. They should join in a worldwide 
“motherhood moratorium,” she said, to 
see that no children would be born into 
this “hungry, upset, and muddled world” 
for ten years. (Mrs. Slee has two children 
and five grandchildren.) One columnist 
dryly pointed out that the principal sub- 
ject at the family planning conference 
which brought Mrs. Slee to England would 
be: infertility—its causes and cure. 


Holiday: Lorp INvercHaAre, 65, the 
British Ambassador, sailed from New 
York on the Queen Elizabeth with § 
pounds each of butter and bacon for 
friends at home. Just before sailing time, 
he rushed off the ship to a supermarket 
three blocks away to buy the supplies. 
Inverchapel said he would “putter around” 
his farms in the Scottish Highlands on his 
first vacation in seven years. 


Died: Mas. Ricnuarp R. Wricurt, 92, 
Negro founder and president of the Citi- 
zens & Southern Bank & Trust Co.; in 
Philadelphia, July 2. Wright named the 
Philadelphia bank after a Georgia institu- 
tion where he claimed his daughter was 
insulted. Born a slave in Georgia, he 
organized the state’s first public high 
school for Negroes and the Georgia State 
Industrial College. President McKinley 
named him paymaster with the rank of 
major in the Spanish-American War. 

Marce Hurzesurt, 32, world’s champion 
woman speed flyer; in a crash during an 
air show at Decorah, Iowa, July 4. A 
former schoolteacher, Miss Hurlburt es- 
tablished a women’s international speed 
record of 337 miles an hour last March, 
breaking Jacquelin Cochran’s 1937 spee« 
record by 45 miles an hour. 


International Photos 


The Hat: In Pittsburgh, Pa., a Pirate fan may be setting a new 
style in ball-park attire. He sports a fancy katy fashioned from a 
cardboard box with an air of dignity worthy of the finest panama. 
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Where the ancient 
caravan routes ended... 





... those historic ports on the world’s 
oldest trade routes are now being served by the fast new 
vessels of American Export Lines. 


To these romantic ports, famed through the centuries, our 
cargo liners are delivering the products of American farms, 
fields and factories — returning with the much needed mer- 
chandise of Southern Europe. North Africa, the Near and 


Far East. 


Operating under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 our Amer- 
ican merchant vessels are daily welding the links of world 
commerce, strengthening the important spans of foreign trade 
_and fostering closer commercial relations and better under- 
standing between the peoples of the world. 

Fortnightly sailings to the Mediterranean with the new 

“Four Aces,” 125 passenger, one-class liners, ex- 
pected to be ready early in 1948. 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


“for dependable shipping today and luxury travel tomorrow” 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Inhibition and Impotence 


In diagnosing the degree of a man’s im- 
potence, the doctor must rely on the pa- 
tient’s word. In the case of a married man 
who reports himself impotent with his 
wife, it is common practice to assume, 
without further investigation, that he is 
impotent with all women. 

“In our usual disregard of the signifi- 
cance of this situation, we can find the 
reason for the generally unsatisfactory 
state of our therapy for male impotence,” 
Dr. A. L. Wolbarst of New York pointed 
out last week for the first time in the 
New York State Journal of Medicine. In 
a series of 79 married men studied over a 
period of years, Dr. Wolbarst found that 
in 62 per cent of those who believed them- 
selves totally impotent, Jack of sexual 
power actually applied to the wife alone. 
The majority of the “relative” impotence 
cases were in the age group 41-60 vears. 

Psychosomatic Impulse: “Sex at- 
traction is not static,” Dr. Wolbarst ex- 
plained, “it is dynamic and subject to all 
sorts of sensual impressions. With the 
passing years of marriage, the novelty and 
instinctive element of pursuit and con- 
quest in sex usually wane.” 

Although most women are at their prime 
and most attractive sexually in their 40s, 
and many even in their 50s and 60s, cer- 
tain physical and psychic changes occur 
which may have a “devastatingly inhibi- 
tive effect on the potency of their hus- 
bands.” Chief among these, Wolbarst said, 
are extreme overweight, sagging breasts, 
thickening of the ankles and legs, and 
changes in the hair. 

He cited the case of a 50-year-old mer- 
chant, married for 22 years, whose impo- 
tence (later proved to be relative) was 
treated for eight years by massage, injec- 
tions, and hormones, all without effect. 
On persevering inquiry by the doctor, the 
man revealed that his wife's enormously 
hypertrophied breasts had irritated and 
disgusted him to the extent of sex inhibi- 
tion. Surgical breast correction (NEws- 
WEEK, June 16) was recommended for the 
wife. A year or two later, the husband 
reported that his potency was fully re- 
stored. 

On the psychic side, Wolbarst described 
the plight of another middle-aged patient 
whose inhibition arose from the fact that 
after the birth of a first child. a_ girl, 
seventeen years ago, the son he longed for 
did not materialize, and he felt that his 
wife was responsible. His * subconscious 
antagonism toward his wife took the form 
of relative impotence, although he tried 
without success to hecome reconciled to 
the situation. 

The Gynecie Factor: “Obviously in 
this type of impotence, it would be shoot- 
ing up the wrong tree to attempt treat- 
ment of the man,” Dr. Wolbarst stressed. 
“No amount of local therapy . . . can have 
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‘International 
“Take a Deep...”°: Dr. Gerard 
Moench examines a 10-year-old 
in New York last week before 
the youngster left for the Police 
Department's Athletic League 
boys camp in the mountains. 


the slightest effect on the inhibition. We 
must go further than that.” 

As the wife is the basic cause of the in- 
hibition, she must be consulted and the 
facts explained. “Dietary regulations, 
plastic surgery, and any other possible 
measure should be undertaken in the hope 
that they may result in some reversible 
effect.” Wolbarst said. 

At the same time, he added, the hus- 
band should be persuaded to accept the 
change as inevitable and to make the best 
of it. “Nearly all the men involved in 
this report have told me they feel sorry 
for their wives, but they nevertheless find 
it quite impossible to rid themselves of 
the psychic inhibition, however sincerely 
they may try.” 


Anti- Miscarriage Hormone 


Four out of five women who face mis- 
carriage can now bear living children by 
taking large doses of. synthetic estrogen, 
the female sex hormone, by mouth. This 
treatment, which suppresses cramps and 
hemorrhages, was reported last week by 
Dr. Gordon Rosenblum, a Los Angeles 
gynecologist. 


Choice in Suicide 


Four means of suicide account for near- 
ly 80 per cent of all self-inflicted deaths 
in the United States. They are firearms, 
the rope, gas, and poison. 

With men, shooting has always been the 
preferred method; with women, poison. 
But fashions in suicide have undergone a 
change. the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.’s Statistical Bulletin revealed last 
week. Both men and women now seem to 
prefer the more violent death by hanging. 
Those using gas are fewer. 

Despite newspaper headlines of suicidal 
leaps from high windows and_ bridges, 
death by jumping is not often selected. It 
is the final choice of only 3.5 of men and 8 
per cent of women suicides. 


Serivener’s Palsy 


The 33-year-old British soldier com- 
plained of trembling of the body and 
limbs, severe stammer, inability to settle 
down in his unit, and intense dread of re- 
turning to army life. Since being called up 
eight weeks previously, he had lost weight 
and become “a bundle of nerves.” 

After much coaxing by the army psy- 
chiatrist, the man was persuaded to write, 
which he did in halting, childlike capita! 
letters. After heavy sedation, small doses 
of insulin, and prolonged psychiatric dis- 
cussion, his condition improved. He re- 
gained his lost weight, the tremor and 
stammer subsided, and, most significantly, 
the temporary disturbance in his hand- 
writing disappeared. 

This is one of the cases of writer's 
cramp, or “scrivener’s palsy,” described 
last week in the British Journal of Mental! 
Science by Dr. M. N. Pai of Mill Hill 
Emergency (Maudsley) Hospital, London. 
At least 171 out of 1,880 (approximately 
one in eleven) neuropsychiatric patients 
who had been examined by Dr. Pai showed 
some signs of this form of writing dis- 
turbance, which dates back to the days of 
quill pens, 

Although heretofore commonly regarded 
as an occupational disease peculiar to 
those who indulge in prolonged and 
cramped hand writing, this ailment, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pai, is really a symptom of 
a neurosis and may occur in those who do 
very little work with pen or pencil. Among 
the patients studied by the British psy- 
chiatrist were business executives, law- 
yers, bankers, a bibliographer, a trainer 
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of wild animals, and an “approved” candi- 
date for Parliament. 

In these people, he said, the “writer’s 
cramp” developed, not after excessive 
hours of writing, but when they were faced 
with the prospect of being employed (with- 
out suitable remuneration) on duties in- 
volving much writing. 

“Every patient complaining of ‘cramp’ 
for which there is no organic cause 
(chorea, paralysis agitans, atrophied mus- 
cles, etc.) should be considered as a 
psychiatric patient and treated accord- 
ingly,” Pai advised. Massage and _ exer- 
cise are ruled out, as they will fix the 
patient’s attention on his disability and 
may lead him to think that something is 
structurally wrong with his hands or 
arms. Hypnotic suggestion, which has been 
successfully used for the removal of nu- 
merous neuropsychiatric symptoms, may 
be included in the writer’s cramp therapy 
when the patient shows hysterical reac- 
tions. 


DFP in Glaucoma 


For victims of the dread eve disease 
glaucoma (hardening of the eveballs) no 
ideal treatment has yet been found. Pilo- 
carpine, eserine, prostigmine, and other 
drugs help to relieve the painful intraocu- 
lar pressure. But the applications must 
be frequent (often four or five a day), 
and the good effects are short-lived. 

For nearly two years, doctors have tried 
out a group of substances known as fluoro- 


ne ce, 


phosphates on glaucoma. The best of 
these is Di-isopropyl flouorophosphate 
(DFP) , a volatile poison gas invented dur- 
ing the second world war (NEWSsWeerk, 
Dec. 10, 1945). Last week, Dr. Edwin B. 
Dunphy, chief of ophthalmology at the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Boston, made the first conclusive report 
on the use of DFP in this disease. 

Tests indicate that the powerful drug, 
in a 0.1 per cent peanut-oil solution, wil] 
control the intraocular pressure “with de- 
cidedly fewer instillations” than other 
drugs. In about 50 per cent of the cases jy 
which treatment with pilocarpine and eser- 
ine failed, DFP brought relief from ten- 
sion. _ 

The pressure begins to fall during the 
first few hours and remains low for sey- 
eral days, Dr. Dunphy said. No irritation 
of the eyelids was noticed in any of 
the cases treated, but many patients com- 
plained of brow pain, misty vision, and 
photophobia (sensitivity to light). 

“T want to emphasize that DFP is not 
a cure-all for glaucoma and will never 
replace surgery,” Dr. Dunphy warned. 
“Because of its toxic properties it must 
be handled with respect and not pre- 
scribed indiscriminately. It will not. by 
any means control all cases of glaucoma. 
but it will certainly work in a number 
of cases where other miotics (contracting 
agents) have failed. Certainly, it is a 


great convenience to the glaucoma patient 
to be able to control his tension by using 


one drop of DFP daily.” 





Cupid and Surgery Seore: Sir Archibald McIndoe, famous New 





International 


Zealand plastic surgeon, saluted more than cupid’s victory 
when he toasted the marriage in London last week of Bill 
Foxley and Catherine Arkell. His face badly shattered in air 
battles, Bill underwent 30 operations by Sir Archibald. But 
not even his new face cured his broken morale. Then he met 
Miss Arkell, a hospital nurse. Now he really wants to live. 
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What unseen force 
HANDICAPS all these people? 





Office Worker. She can’t concentrate, 
She makes lots of mistakes. Her work 
output is low in quantity and quality. 
She is often absent. All the girls around 
her suffer from the same symptoms. 
Why? Because they are tired and con- 
fused all day long by irritating, dis- 
tracting noise... from office machines, 
telephone bells, loud conversations, 
and intruding street sounds. 


Schoolboy. He has just received an- 
other poor report card. It will puzzle 
his mother; she knows he’s intelligent. 
The trouble is he just can’t think in 
school. Often he fails to hear the 
teacher correctly. Distracting NOISE is 
his handicap . . . corridor and street 
traffic, chalk on blackboards, windows 
raised and lowered, doors slammed, 
the buzz of schoolroom activity. 


Hospital Patient. She isn’t getting 
well as rapidly as she should. Noises 
are taking their toll, making her taut- 
nerved, mentally uncomfortable. Super- 
sensitive to sound because of her in- 
disposition, even ordinary noises are 
magnified. Footsteps echo in the cor- 
ridors, voices pound against her ear- 
drums, dishes rattle, doors slam. Street 
noises, too, hammer at her nerves. 











Restaurant Owner. He is worried. 
His food is good. His waiters are cour- 
teous. His location is ideal and his 
establishment pleases the eye. His prices 
are fair. Yet customers come once and 
seldom return. They prefer quiet res- 
taurants, where they can converse 
without shouting, where waiters hear 
orders correctly, and where a peaceful 
atmosphere promotes relaxation. 


\ 





Factory Worker. He is “fed up,” 
ready to quit just as many of his fel- 
low workmen have done. “I can't take 
it,” he says. ‘“The noise is driving me 
nuts.” Although not all workers rea- 
lize it, noise tires men before they've 
put in a full day’s work, makes them 
slow and inefficient, invites spoilage, 
accidents, and absenteeism. It handi- 
caps labor and boosts production costs. 





Clergyman. He has a strong, carefully 
trained voice. Yet he finds that he must 
strain to make himself heard. In spite 
of his best efforts, parishioners find it 
difficult to hear every word distinctly. 
All because sounds reverberate so long 
that words become “scrambled.” And 
where acoustics are poor, the message 
may never reach the ears, let alone the 
minds and hearts of listeners, 


Sound conditioning brings amazing relief 


ELOTEX sound conditioning has made surprising improvements 
in human comfort and effectiveness in interiors of all kinds. By 


eliminating needless noise, it can do the same for you. More sound 


other material ... significant evidence of Acousti-Celotex excellence. * 


Acousti-Celotex is applied by factory-schooled contracting-engi- 
neering organizations with broad experience in the scientific solution 
of sound conditioning problems. To learn more about this new science, 
write for the booklet “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Condition- 
ing.” The Celotex Corporation, Dept. N-477, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Sound Conditioning wette 


conditioning has been done with Acousti-Celotex* than with any ACOUSTI- 
Porforaled 
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Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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As if suspended in midair, a technician stands on the wire meshwork floor 


World’s Quietest Spot 


There is a strange room in Murray Hill, 
N.J., where a dropping pin can be made 
to sound like a crashing cymbal and human 
heartbeats like kettledrums. Bell Telephone 
Laboratory scientists said last week that 
the super-soundproof room is the world’s 
quietest spot. Five-foot-thick chunks of 
Fiberglas line the walls, ceiling, and floor 
of Bell’s test room to eliminate any sur- 
face which might reflect sound. 

Standing cushiony “floor” of 
stretched steel meshwork, technicians in 
the air-conditioned, noiseless haven mea- 
sure sounds unusual to the human ear. 
They hope to discover new tricks in acous- 
tics to improve the operation of Bell’s tele- 
phone equipment. 


on a 


Setting Up Brookhaven 


The thousands of GI’s who went in and 
out of the Army via Camp Upton, Long 
Island, would hardly recognize its multi- 
winged infirmary. Painters last week broke 
up the military monotony by coating ex- 
terior walls with cheerful and varied col- 
ors. Carpenters partitioned the interior 
into apartments. Vans from New York de- 
partment stores unloaded new furniture, 
linens, dishes, and silver. 

Hardly were the refrigerators and elec- 
tric stoves plugged into newly wired sock- 
ets when the wives of atomic scientists be- 
gan cooking the first evening meals to be 
prepared within the confines of Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. They were 
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adept at the logistics of temporary house- 
keeping. for these were the families that 
had migrated during the war to the nu- 
clear research centers of Oak Ridge, Los 
Alamos, and Chicago. Now they were set- 
tling at the converted Camp Upton site 
devoted to the peacetime application of 
atomic energy to human welfare. 
Making Haste Slowly: Brookhaven 
should have plenty of visitors this sum- 
mer. Its director, Dr. Philip M. Morse, 
estimates that half the nation’s physicists 
and chemists live within 300 miles of 
Brookhaven. But since the most powerful 
atom-smashing machines are in California, 
and the nearest atomic fission piles are in 
Illinois and Tennessee, many Eastern sci- 
entists in the atomic field have been air- 
plane commuters. Now they can work 
closer to home. For when Brookhaven gets 
going, it will be the biggest atomic research 
center in the Northeastern United States. 
Nine Eastern  universities—Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, M.I. T., 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rochester, and 
Yale—joined forces last vear in Associated 
Universities, Inc., which has set up Brook- 
haven under contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Prominent scientists 
from these universities will spend part of 
this summer at Brookhaven, helping lay 
out its long-range program for construction 
of huge high-voltage machines and for re- 
search on atomic physics, tracer chemistry, 
and their application to biology and 
medicine. The laboratory’s initial staff of 
100 scientists will engage in careful plan- 
ning before committing itself to large ex- 
penditures. They have discarded the waste- 


ful habits necessary for wartime expedi- 
ency. 

While some grandiose reports of Brook. 
haven’s plans have appeared, only two 
major projects so far have been finally 
approved. One is for a uranium and graph- 
ite pile like the one at Oak Ridge which 
has been supplying the nation’s research 
laboratories and hospitals with radio 
active isotopes. The Long Island pile, to 
be completed in another year, will be 
particularly valuable in supplying locally 
those short-lived isotopes whose activity 
becomes negligible in a few hours. Also 
definitely set. is the construction of a 
cyclotron of fairly modest proportions. 

Less clearly formulated is the thinking 
in connection with a very high voltage 
atomic accelerator. This would have more 
power than is connoted by the popular 
term, “atom smasher.” It would go be- 
yond that by creating major parts of 
atoms out of pure energy. 

Brookhaven’s scientists are intrigued by 
theoretical calculations that somewhere in 
the billion-volt range it would be possible 
to produce protons, 2,000 times heavier 
than the electron. This really would be 
atom-making, for the proton is the heart 
of the hydrogen atom. In conferences this 
summer, Brookhaven expects to decide 
whether to take a bold step and _ build 
a machine of unprecedented power to shoot 
directly for the proton. 


Pay as You See 


After a year of laboratory experimenta- 
tion, Zenith Radio Corp. technicians last 
week reported development of a system 
to transmit parts of television images over 
telephone or electric-power lines. With the 
new device, called Phone Vision, tele- 
vision producers may charge for special, 
high-cost programs by witholding key pic- 
ture segments until the set owner calls his 
telephone operator. She supplies the miss- 
ing frequencies which make up the clear, 
unblurred image. Then the subscriber is 
billed for what he sees. 

Mass production could begin in six 
months but Phone Vision still faces ob- 
stacles. One.is a Federal statute prevent- 
ing anyone from charging for use of the air. 


Scientists and Demand 


“Scientific personnel,” the National Re- 
search Council said last week, “has prob- 
ably never experienced the situation now 
existing with respect to demand.” A sur- 
vey by the Council’s Office of Scientific 
Personnel showed that in the past year 20 
per cent of the nation’s scientists took new 
jobs, 14 per cent had signed contracts to 
do so, and 20 per cent more were con- 
sidering the idea. Another 10 per cen! 
were assumed to have shifted, since the 
questionnaires were returned with the 
notation “address unknown.” Less than 2 
per cent were unemployed. 
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® A witch-doctor’s mask might not 
frighten a germ at all. But the mere 
mention of a modern hospital would 
give our little enemy the fatal shud- 
ders. He knows he wouldn't live long 
there. For surgical instruments are 
sterilized. Chinaware is kept spark- 
ling and sanitary. Linen fresh and 
clean. Walls and floors spotless. 

To achieve their traditional cleanli- 
ness, most leading hospitals employ 
Wyandotte Products for washing, 
cleaning and germicidal uses. Wyan- 
dotte Cleaning Compounds are 


_ how to scare a germ to death 


specialized to meet every hospital 
need ... in rooms, wards, kitchen and 
laundry . . . whether washing is done 
in soft, medium or hard water. 

There are scores of Wyandotte 
Cleaning Compounds doing quick, 
safe and efficient work in a wide 
variety of cleaning fields—in laundries 
and hotels, in dairies and bottling 
plants. . . . No matter what your 
cleaning problem may be, Wyandotte 
has the product for the particular 
job—and a trained representative 
nearby to demonstrate it. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 


yandotte 
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SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan ¢ Offices in Principal Cities 











King of Jazz Jockeys 


“A disk jockey.” the announcer told the 
Russians on a July 5 Voice of America pro- 
gram, “is a person who changes records 
as a circus rider changes horses.” The ex- 
planation was an introduction to a Paul 
Whiteman record. And it formally advised 
the U.S.S.R. that. on June 30, Whiteman 
had turned to platter spinning for the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

The fact that Whiteman, the onetime 
King of Jazz and the more recent Dean 
of Modern American Music, had become 
a disk jockey doubtless was confusing to 
the Russians. But to any American radio 
fan the reason for Whiteman’s switch was 
abundantly clear. The disk jockey had 
emerged from the cocoon of the local 
station to become the rich butterfly of the 
networks. 

He is big business—three times over. As 
a star, the jockey stands to draw a four- 
figure-a-week salary. As a salesman, he is 
a local station’s surest sponsor magnet. And 
as a song plugger, he is the best the music 
business has ever had. All this ABC offers 
Whiteman—and Whiteman offers ABC. 

First Automatons: Whiteman’s de- 
but on ABC (The Paul Whiteman Club, 
ABC, Monday-Friday, 3:30-4:30 p.m., 
EDT) is the obvious outgrowth of an idea 
born about 1934. No one is quite sure who 
was the first disk jockey. From radio’s 
beginning a dozen years earlier, records 
were a local-station must, but the man who 
played them was long an anonymous and 
colorless automaton. History credits Mar- 
tin Block—the first man to make a mil- 
lion dollars from jockeying—for rescuing 
the record man from his previous obscurity 
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and thus starting a new radio profession.* 

Block was an itinerant seller of vacuum 
cleaners when he got an announcing job 
at WNEW in New York in 1934. He knew 
little about music but he had a voice as 
soft and satisfying as a spring rain—and 
he was a smart businessman. Instead of 
playing any old record, Block broke his 
hours into fifteen-minute segments and 
“programmed” his records—as the net- 
work did their music. The show 
was cheap, and the listeners liked it. The 
sponsors bit fast. Block’s program became 
a WNEW regular. 

In Hollywood, meantime, Al Jarvis— 
the man from whom most people believe 
Block borrowed his idea—was busy mak- 
ing his own local reputation on station 
KFWB with nothing but a turntable, a 
stack of platters, and a long line of chat- 
ter. Such successes in radio’s two key 
cities made it obvious that the disk- 
jockey idea was here to stay—and_ to 
spread. At last count there were more 
than 2,300 jockeys riding herd for some 
900 radio stations. 

Local Yokels: But for twelve years 
the jockeys wafted their breeziness only 
over local air, unwanted by the networks 
and ignored by the big names. They were 
just yokels working on local stations. Then, 
with no small surprise, the big shots began 
to hear about the size of some of the 
yokels’ paychecks. The profession could no 
longer be ignored. 

In New York, Ted Husing, for almost 


shows 





*Block nosed out Whiteman as the first jockey on 
a nationwide network by a scant two weeks. When 
Mutual learned ABC's plans for the portly musi- 
cian, it hustled Block into a network spot just 
ahead of Whiteman (Mutual, Monday-Friday, 2 :30- 
3:30 p.m., EDT). The big two of the networks, CBS 
and NBC, however, are still sticking to their in- 


violate rule against recorded shows. 


twenty years one of radio’s top sports- 
casters, described his last race,and settled 
down last October to spinning platters at 
WHN. Some of his friends laughed at him. 
But his new salary (a maximum $250,000 
a year) was almost seven times his previ- 
ous top. Suddenly other big names were 
elbowing each other to get in the jockey 
line (Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1946). Soon 
local-station jockeys included Kate Smith, 
André Baruch, Bea Wain, and Tommy 
Dorsey—whose show is transcribed and 
heard on more than 150 The 
jockey was jockeying audiences away from 
network stars. 

For ABC executives the remedy was 
obvious. Why, they asked, shouldn’t we 
have our own disk jockey? And so White- 
man—already ABC’s musical director— 
changed horses once again in a Career 
which he has kept alive for 28 years by 
knowing on what horses the public will 
back him. 

Biggest Buy: At 56, Whiteman weighs 
in at a heavily dieted 215 pounds. As 
always he dresses his girth in loud plaids 
or stripes, of the most expensive quality 
that he loves. And he has closets full of 
these clothes, for Whiteman never does 
anything in a small way. Hence it prob- 
ably didn’t surprise him at all that ABC’s 
sale of his program to four sponsors* was 
the biggest time sale in the history of 
radio—$5,900,000 a year for an hour a 
day on ABC’s 228 stations. 

Of this, $4,000 a week goes to White- 
man. Even at that the sponsors are getting 
a rare bargain. For the all-over produc- 
tion costs of $6,000 a week, $1,500 per 
sponsor (time costs are $115,400 a week) 





stations. 








*National Biscuit Co., Nescafé, Camel Ciga- 
rettes, and Wesson Oil. 
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In 1918 Whiteman’s first band, with Ferde Grofé at the piano, played “quiet” music—for those days 
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Culver 


His wife couldn’t embrace him... 


is about 15 per cent less than the cost of 
the average soap opera, heretofore the 
best daytime buy in radio. 

As a disk jockey, Whiteman still has a 
lot to learn. Unlike most of his colleagues, 
he has his program scripted, though even- 
tually he plans to work into an ad-lib 
routine. During his hour on the air, he 
gives with commercials, old and new 
records, a few of his store of anecdotes, 
and three-minute interviews with some of 
his many friends in show business—all of 
whom work for nothing, as is the habit 
on disk-jockey shows. 

Jazz Baby: Whiteman was born to be 
a musician of some sort. From his father, 
Wilberforce J. Whiteman, director of 
music in the Denver public schools, Paul 
got a solid grounding in the classics, play- 
ing them on the violin and the viola. From 
his mother he inherited his excess avoir- 
dupois, and a good musical ear. 

Paul was well on his way to being an 
undistinguished classical violist when he 
heard his first jazz in a San Francisco 
joint. It was 1916, and what he heard 
“sent” him, straight out of the classics to 
fame and fortune. 

Paul first hired himself out as a jazz 
violinist. He lasted two nights because he 
couldn’t jazz it up. Used to classical 
scores, Whiteman didn’t have the stuff 
to let go and improvise his music. So he 
started putting the wild notes down on 
paper. Though the early jazz boys thought 
he was crazy, Whiteman worked out the 
first jazz orchestrations. If he hadn’t done 
it, someone else would. But by being far- 
sighted, Whiteman gets a large share of 
the credit for starting jazz onto the road 
of commercial popular music that he and 
every other disk jockey travel today. 

Quiet Rhythm: Whiteman’s jazz 
wasn’t heard until after the first world 
war. By 1918 Paul had formed a nine-man 
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jazz band and wangled a job at the 
Alexandria in Los Angeles. It was jazz 
with a difference. For Whiteman’s pianist 
was Ferde Grofé, the man who doubled 
for years as his brilliant arranger—and 
who really is responsible for making music 
out of Whiteman’s ideas. The music the 
band made was not the old raucous 
rhythm. It was melodic—and for those 
days—quiet. The brasses were muted. The 
banjo was primarily a rhythm instrument. 
The music was new. It was what White- 
man called “symphonic” jazz, and it took 
Los Angeles by storm. 

One Man Show: Whiteman was the 
particular pet of the infant movie colony. 
Night after night stars like Wally Reid, 
Doug Fairbanks, Mabel Normand, and 
Charlie Chaplin came to listen—and watch. 
For Whiteman was a show in himself. 
Sometimes he sawed his violin and directed 
the musicians with his right knee, all the 
while playing she-loves-me-she-loves-me- 
not on his waxed mustache. It was a 
combination of musicianship and show- 
manship that put Whiteman on top—and 
kept him there. 

Inevitably, Whiteman got the call to go 
East, specifically to Atlantic City, N. J. 
The music was new to boardwalk vaca- 
tioners but they took it to their hearts 
and their feet-—jamming the room nightly 
to dance the Maxixe, the one-step, and the 
fox-trot. They helped to make jazz re- 
spectable and Whiteman its king. In 1920 
he went into the Palais Royal in New 
York. The Jazz Age was officially opened. 
It didn’t end until the stock-market crash 
of 1929. 

From 1920 to 1924, Whiteman rode high 
and wide on the crazy crest of jazz. His 
music was emulated by bands headed by 
Vincent Lopez, Isham Jones, Abe Lyman, 
and Ted Fiorito among many others. But 
Whiteman was always out front. Victor 
Records took a chance and recorded his 
versions of “Whispering,” “Avalon,” and 
“Japanese Sandman.” They sold in the 
millions and Whiteman music was heard 
wherever there was a phonograph. All 
New York whistled his jazz arrangement 
of the classic “Song of India.” 

With a considerably augmented band, 

Whiteman joined the George White Scan- 
dals of 1923. Then with all of America 
clamoring for him, he took a long shot 
and went to Europe. It was the same old 
story. Everywhere the orchestra and its 
leader’s fat, jolly personality made friends 
and fans. The Prince of Wales headed the 
Mayfairites mad about the Whiteman 
boys. 
_ That fall when Whiteman came back to 
New York, his reception was that of a 
conquering hero. The harbor was jammed 
with music. Overhead a band played from 
an airplane. Six orchestras combined in 
serenade from the deck of the steamship 
Tourist. Half a dozen musicians donned 
life preservers and went overboard to 
tootle their welcome from the water. 














Acme 


...80 Whiteman dieted and trained 


It was Whiteman’s era and he had the 
nation by the ear. Then he got an idea 
that skeptics said would ruin him. He 
wanted to put jazz in the concert hall. He 
insisted that jazz was real American music, 
that it deserved its place with the classics. 
On Feb. 12, 1924, the famows concert at 
Aeolian Hall in New York came off. For 
it Whiteman wore a cutaway and waved 
a baton—the first time that the stick had 
been used on jazz. 

The next to the last piece on the pro- 
gram was the “Rhapsody in Blue” by a 
new composer named George Gershwin. 
The critical notices were mixed. But jazz 
had progressed another step. And White- 
man was satisfied. The public had stuck 
with him once again. 

In two lengthy tours across the country 
Whiteman took his concert jazz to the 
people. He rammed the Rhapsody into 
the public repertory and gave himself a 
more serious stature. But it was a stature 
that couldn’t entirely be hidden under 
Whiteman’s native showmanship. He may 
have played his jazz seriously, but he 
frequently wore a maroon tuxedo to do it. 

Money Medium: By 1928, Whiteman 
and his boys were making money they 
would never make again. Whiteman’s own 
net profit was generally more than half 
a million a year. At this point, Whiteman 
took up radio. Up to then he had stayed 
off the air on the theory that the new 
medium needed him more than he needed 
it. Whether or not prescience changed his 
mind, by the time the crash came and show 
business fell flat, Whiteman was safely 
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“Remington Rand’s 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


gives you printed figure facts” 


Management needs proved figure facts on 
which to base important decisions. Inventory 

reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and | *divides automatically 
the multitude of figure information necessary | and prints 


to run a business must be computed accurately. * 
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Ask your Remington Rand representative 
for a demonstration, or write today for further 
information to Adding—Bookkeeping—Calcu- 
lating Machines Division, Department NE, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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ensconced in a relatively untouched spot. 

In 1931 Whiteman further censolidate:| 
his business affairs by marrying Margave| 
Livingston, the-actress and his fourth wife 
Mrs. Whiteman became in effect her hus 
band’s personal as we#l as business man 
ager. She made him go on a nationally 
publicized diet before she married him, 
maintaining she wanted a man_ aroun 
whom she could put her arms. Where 
Whiteman was generous to the point of 
extravagance, Mrs. Whiteman was cau- 
tious. She got him to buy a large farm in 
New Jersey and to make other sound 
investments. Whiteman was fixed for life. 
In 1943, he broke up his band to become 
ABC’s musical director—a job with more 
prestige than work to it but paying $50,000 
a year. 

In the 24 years he had been a conductor, 
750 musicians had passed under his baton. 
They included Ferde Grofé, Roy Bargy, 
Bing Crosby, Morton Downey, Tommy 
and Jimmy Dorsey, Jack and Charlie 
Teagarden, Lennie Hayton, and the al- 
most immortal Bix Beiderbecke. Mike 
Pingitore, the banjoist who started with 
the original Whiteman band, stuck with 
him through the years, and still works 
for him. 

To them, to most of show business, and 
to the public he is now “Pops” Whiteman 
—the man who gave jazz one of its big- 
gest commercial boosts and hung on to 
reap the profits as a musician, a show- 
man—and a disk jockey. 





Current Listening 


ListeEN CareFuLLy. Mutual, Sun- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. 
If radio didn’t know it before, this 
show proves that listeners don’t lis- 
ten very attentively. Mutual picks 
three contestants from the audience 
and assigns each an act from a trun- 
cated drama. Jay Jostyn, better 
known as Mr. District Attorney, pre- 
sides as emcee and queries the con- 
testants on details of each act. The 
number of details they miss is dis- 
couraging. Listen Carefully is amus- 
ing as a quiz with a twist, bad as 
drama, and proof positive that Jos- 
tyn should stick to a script instead 
of trying to ad-lib. 

THe ADVENTURES OF PHitip Mar- 
LOWE. NBC, Tuesday, 10-10:30 p.m., 
EDT. Sponsored by Pepsodent. Van 
Heflin takes up for radio the career 
of Raymond Chandler’s super-detec- 
tive where Dick Powell, Humphrey 
Bogart, and Robert Montgomery 
left it in the movies. A radio actor 
long before the movies hired him, 
Heflin handles the show’s good dia- 
logue with such deftness as to make 
the program pleasant fare even for 
the few who aren’t mystery fans. 
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Ciné-Kodak movies tell the whole story 
...Step by step...in thrilling color 


Reac stories from real life—complete with action, 
details, mannerisms—alive with color... movies on 


full-color Kodachrome Film tell the whole story. 


With Ciné-Kodak, movies are as easy as snapshots 
... outdoors in sunlight or shade, indoors under 
inexpensive Photofloods. Depend on it—your very 
first movies will be good movies. 

Kodak is making more cameras, projectors. and 
film than ever before—but the demand is greater, 
too. See your dealer—and ask for the free booklet, 
Home Movies the Ciné-Kodak Way. 


All Kodak—and all designed to werk 
together: Ciné- Kodak, world’s most popular 
home movie camera... Ciné-Kodak Lilm, 
finished without extra charge in Kodak 
laboratories...and Kodascope, the projector 
that shows your movies simply and 
brilliantly... Eastman Kopak Company, 
Rocuester 4. N.Y. 
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Cervera’s fleet sunk by Decl. of Independence P.T Barnum born, 

. Dewey off Cuba, 1898. signed, 1776. 41810. There’s one born... 











WACS become Regular 
Army “men,” 1943. 




















































































. First all-talking movie, {Boulder Dam begun, 1930] Liberty Bell ci avade Sicily The Marines have landed! Caesar born, 100 B.C 
1928. Yatata~yatata! A dam big project! ing for John Ma nd air, 1943. U.S.M.C. estab'd, 1798. Long time no Caesar! 
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So this is Summer? French Independence Day| Magna Carta 6ra. Conference, 1945.} Indian treaty negotiated | Bloomers first introduced 
Yep ...in Australia! Bastille stormed, 1789. Don't take it for ur big business. by Illinois & Mo., 1815. 1848. Yoo-hoo! ( 
a \ 
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1] 
U.S. flag raised Finish of Ist ror Armada being de-| Farragut made first U. S. | Postal System set up, 1775 s 
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July’s just the month to enjoy these de- fo 
lightful Mint Juleps made with superbly : 
: : ; eal i 
smooth, flavor-full Kinsey Whiskey. - —<—_ 
PA 2 js et wet Hoo OF / to 
Here’s how: Ss kl 
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Bruise mint in bottom of tall 1 
glass. Add teaspoon of pow- ers 
dered sugar, two ounces of co 
rich, full-bodied Kinsey. Fill e 
glass with shaved ice, stir un- — 
e , e ° : fate Ww 
til frosted. Decorate with unhurried unhurried wi 
: ing 
mint. whiskey moments e 
ele 
Man, that’s really refreshing! But what- COI 
ever your favorite summer drink, try it W. 
with Kinsey, the unhurried whiskey for fro 
you 


unhurried moments. You'll enjoy its fine FREE! Recipe Book. Write Kinsey. E-6, P. O. Box 2016, Phila. 2. Pa. 
flavor immensely ... most folks do! 86.8 Proof. 65° Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. Ne 








Hearst Squeeze 


During the depression °30s, William 
Randolph Hearst’s big King Features Syn- 
dicate, Inc., sold such hits as Blondie, 
Jiggs, Jimmy Hatlo’s Tremblechin, Lush- 
well and others who'll do it every time, 
and the Phantom to almost all comers in 
the metropolitan area just outside New 
York City. 

Now King Features wants out on the 
deals, and last week had so notified a half- 
dozen dailies, among them The Newark 
(N.J.) Evening News and the Macy 
papers in populous Westchester County, 
N.Y. It’s all very simple, explained Ward 
Greene, general manager of King Features. 
Hearst wants to give his big New York 
Journal-American (circulation: 705,156) 
the boost of a 50-mile exclusive range on 
King comics—‘the same territorial rights 
as other [Hearst] papers.” 

“It’s outrageous,” fumed Lloyd M. 
Felmley, editor of The Newark News. He 
talked of going to court to save contracts 
soon to expire. 


Sir Willmott’s Around 


To Sir Willmott Lewis, the question was 
still a debatable one. 

For weeks the famous Washington corre- 
spondent of The London Times has been 
in a process of gradual retirement. His 
successor, John Duncan Miller, already is 
in Washington, covering key beats for The 
Times. But Sir Willmott, vigorous, alert, 
and witty as ever at 70, continues to oc- 
cupy the shabby fireside chair in The 
Times’s office in the National Press Club 
Building. 

Last week, The Goldfish Bow], official 
organ of the National Press Club, devoted 
three columns to Sir Willmott’s pending re- 
tirement. But the story did not quite make 
clear how indefinite the retirement date 
was. Sir Willmott did. “My people don’t 
want me to retire; I'll be around,” he said 
quietly. 

To newsmen and readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic this was good news. In 
his 27 years in Washington, Sir Willmott 
has never lost his British accent. But no 
foreign correspondent in the country knows 
the varied accents of American life better 
than he, and none has made them clearer 
to his countrymen. 

Grass Roots Expert: Once, during 
the ’30s, Sir Willmott told his Times read- 
ers that the United States was neither one 
country nor 48 states, but rather eight 
countries—New England, the South, the 
Middle West, the Far West, etec— each 
with its distinctive habits, political think- 
ing, economies, and traditions. On another 
occasion, -he interrupted a genial dinner 
conversation with his guest, Sen. Alben 
W. Barkley, Democratic minority leader 
from Kentucky, to say: “Alben, I'll tell 
you what’s wrortig with Kentucky grass.” 
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Then he launched into an explanation 
that amazed Barkley with detailed in- 
formation on soil conditions in his home 
state. 

How does Sir Willmott know what he’s 
talking about? As a correspondent he has 
known Presidents, Cabinet members, Su- 
preme Court justices, and congressmen 
more intimately than many American cor- 
respondents. As a reporter, lecturer, and 
tourist he has visited more of America 
than many Americans. As a student of 
American history (he still reads a book a 
day), he has absorbed more American lore 
and legend than many Americans. 

Lewis was born in Cardiff, Wales, on 
June 18, 1877, the son of a lawyer. He first 
tried to earn a living on the stage, but 
he couldn’t and turned to newspaper work. 
His fixst assignment was a bicycle race from 
London to Brighton for The Brighton 
Gazette. He also covered police runs, sea- 
side shopping news, and gossip, and he 
alludes cryptically to a career as music 
critic in the pubs. 

Old China Hand: Sir Willmott waited 
patiently for a call from Fleet Street. None 
came, but one day in 1899 he answered 
an ad of The North China Daily News 
of Shanghai, seeking a reporter who knew 
shorthand. Lewis knew both Gregg and 
Pitman, and had even won prizes for his 
200-word-a-minute speed. He lost no time 
in answering the ad and found himself in 
the Far East in time to cover the Boxer 





uprising of 1900. He next became editor 
of The Nagasaki Press, an English-lan- 
guage daily in the Japanese city of later 
atom-bomb renown. 

In 1903, Sir Willmott was on the Korean 
mainland when the Russo-Japanese war 
broke out. He covered that conflict for The 
New York Herald in the company of such 
famous American correspondents as Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, John Knox Jr., and 
Jack London. Lewis’s biggest beat in th 
war was an uncensored story of the naa 
of Liaoyang, a costly but important viec- 
tory for the Japanese. 

Intelligence Man: Lewis first came 
to America in 1905 to collect Herald pay 
and expense money piled up in New York 
for him. He spent it rapidly, went back to 
Tokyo to work for The Japan Advertiser, 
moved southward to Manila to become ed- 
itor of The Manila Times (1910-17), and 
then came back to America. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, whom Sir Will- 
mott had met in Manila, put him on his 
staff as an intelligence adviser when the 
United States entered the first world war. 
After the war, Lewis became Paris corre- 
spondent for The New York Herald. In 
1920, the late Lord Northcliffe hired him to 
cover Washington for The Times. 

In Washington, New York, and else- 
where, the brilliant and erudite Lewis is in 
constant demand as a dinner guest and 
lecturer. For a while he had a news broad- 
cast, but dropped it when a playback of 


Fire Exit: Detroit photographers covering the $300,000 fire at the 
main Dodge plant of Chrysler Corp., last week, got a bum’s rush 
from company police. Here a company policeman thumbs his 
nose at a cameraman who snapped the picture of two others being 
escorted out. The Detroit Photographers Association accused 
plant police of “gestapo tactics.” The company explained it was 
an unfortunate series of errors by overzealous plant guards. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through 
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ONCRETE offers so much 


in Utility, Economy, Beauty 


— cantilevered balconies illustrated by Hugh Ferriss, 
demonstrate a unique combination of the beauty and utility 
of concrete, the versatile structural plastic. 

Concrete is widely used for the construction of firesafe 
homes, apartment buildings, hotels, hospitals, schools and 
farm buildings, and for rugged, long-lasting highway, street 
and airport pavements. 

Many of the world’s greatest dams, tunnels, sewers, drainage 
and water systems are also built of concrete. And it serves 
agriculture in a hundred and one ways. 


Concrete — the material of low annual cost 

Economy is inherent in concrete because it combines archi- 
tectural beauty, great structural strength and durability in one 
material. And concrete’s economical first cost, its long life and 
low maintenance expense team-up to give you Jow annual cost, 
the true measure of building economy. 

Whatever you plan to build, our technical staff will gladly 
cooperate with your architects or engineers to assure you con- 
crete’s maximum service and minimum annual cost. 


Dept. A7b-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


scientific research and engineering field work 
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Sir Willmott: A man does his best 


his own voice astonished him with its 
British accent. His travels and readings 
have made him fluent in French, German, 
Spanish, Japanese, Korean, and Tagalog. 
Once, when a fellow correspondent intro- 
duced Lewis to a Spanish friend, Sir Will- 
mott burst into a recitation of Cervantes 
in the original. 

In 1931, Lewis was sitting in the card 
room of the National Press Club, when 
the news came that he had been knighted. 
Friends recall it as the only time they ever 
saw him turn pale. He hasn’t been back in 
England since before the war and he hasn't 
decided yet when he will go there. He is 
equally reticent about his past achieve- 


-ments. In the detached Times manner, Sir 


Willmott says of Lewis: “The man does 
the best he can to get the information, to 
write the piece that will stand up, and 
he lets it go at that.” 


The Chicago Federalists 


A little magazine with great big ambi- 
tions made its debut June 26. It was 
Common Cause, a pamphletlike monthly 
put out by the Committee to Frame a 
World Constitution—the group of intel- 
lectuals set up under the leadership of 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, and several of his 
faculty members, soon after the first atom 
bomb fell on Japan in August 1945. 

Common Cause frankly takes as_ its 
model The Federalist papers of the United 
States’ post-War of Independence days. 
and hopes to do for the cause of world 
government what these writings of Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and John Jay did toward 
helping the thirteen states arrive al a 
“more perfect union” under a constitution. 

Common Cause’s editor is G. (Giuseppe) 
A. (Antonio) Borgese, Italian-born pro- 
fessor in humanities at Chicago, secretary 
of the committee which he helped found. 
No newcomer to the crusade for a world 
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state, Borgese plugged for the League of 
Nations and a united Europe after the 
first world war. Opposed to Fascism and 
nationalism, he fled Italy in 1931 rather 
than take the Fascist oath, and, in an 
open letter to Mussolini, wrote an elo- 
quent definition of the democratic creed. 

“My dwelling place,” he said, “ean be 
only where it is permitted a writer to be 
truly a writer, that is to write his thought; 
where, for instance, it is not a crime for 
him to think and say that among the im- 
mediate aims of history there is, or must 
be, the free union of states or Europe, and 
that within these states exists as much 
liberty as is necessary for the intellect to 
live and for justice to take its course.” 

A poet, historian, philosopher, fictionist, 
critic, and essayist, Borgese has written 
prolifically, mostly in Italian but also in 
English. He has not taken a class at 
Chicago for more than a year but has 
devoted his time instead to the committee. 

Toward a World State: Since they 
organized, Hutchins’s federalists have ex- 
plored, discussed, and debated a proposed 
draft of a world constitution in several 
meetings, and produced 139 documents on 
the problem. All of these were listed in 
Common Cause’s first issue, which also 
contained reports of the meetings and 
articles by Hutchins, Borgese, and others. 

Common Cause won’t compete with 
such one-worlders as Clarence Streit’s 
Freedom and Union or the United Nations 
World. The first press run, 2,500, went to 
no newsstands, but sold by subscription 
($4 a year) only. Borgese said: “We are 
catering neither to the millions nor direct- 
ing our appeal to the ivory tower.” 

Now 65, but looking ten years younger, 
the tanned and short Borgese doesn’t ex- 
pect to see a world constitution adopted. 
But he adds: “Maybe from this small 
acorn some kind of an oak will grow . 
The world staters are not caught between 
two fires, but between two smokes—silence 
and diffidence.” 


Borgese: “Maybe... an oak will grow” 
July 14, 1947 






WOW? \GHI-BEAM INDEXER” 


makes SoundScriber dictation 
more effortless than ever 


























i] Latest SoundScriber improvement 


“light-beam”’ indexing 








provides ultra-precision. By 
a radio-like illuminated 
dial, the dictator is enabled 
instantly and exactly to note 
the location of specific dic- 
tated material. When the 
secretary “tunes in” to the 
place indicated...the 
material is therel 






























































Be SoundScriber electronic dise dictation system is 
based on this fundamental: it takes two people—the 
dictator and a secretary—to write a letter! The dictator must 
find it quick and easy to review any part of what he has 
said and also to give complete and accurate instructions to 
the secretary. The secretary, in turn, must be able to tell, at 
a glance, where any particular material is located, and how 
long it is. Only the SoundScriber system does these things 
superlatively well. 









































The SoundScriber system of indexing—with the pre- 
: ee and the well-planned forms to do the job right— | 
is the key to quick, efficient, time-saving transcription. And 
every step of it is now made doubly easy by the new 
SoundScriber “‘light-beam indexer.” 





























You may play back any part of the disc, any time .. . without 

disturbing the recording head, without irksome manipulation.. 
You then go on recording precisely where you left off. No fumbling 
for the right place. In any phase of SoundScriber operation— 
you know where you are! 



































Over 50,000 users have changed over to SoundScriber ... 
for its demonstrated efficiency, its simplicity, its low cost. 
Do not invest in machine dictation of any kind until you, 
too, have investigated SoundScriber. Sales and service in 
175 communities. Mail the coupon today for complete 
details of the SoundScriber System. 
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‘Makings of Financial Crisis 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dal- 
ton had a hopeful announcement for Com- 
mons: “The value of the loan is that it 
gives us a breathing space and new strength 
to accomplish our task.” That was on 
July 15, 1946, when the United States lent 
Britain $3,750,000,000 to rebuild her war- 
shattered economy. 

Last week, almost a year later, Hugh 
Dalton made another announcement: “Our 
line of credit under the Anglo-American 
loan agreement is being drawn upon much 
more rapidly than we expected. It is our 
clear duty to take further steps to close 
the gap between our necessary imports and 
our exports.” 

In the first year of the loan, Britain had 
spent $2,050,000,000 of the borrowed dol- 
lars instead of the $1,500,000,000 it, had 
counted on using. At this rate, Britain 
would be without dollars by next spring or 
early summer, perhaps even as early as 
March 1948. 

To close the gap and save dollars Dal- 
ton told Commons that the Labor govern- 
ment would slash $40,000,000 off tobacco 
imports, $20,000,000 off consumer-goods 
imports, and $12,000,000 off film imports. 
Ominously, he added: “The possibility of 
cuts in particular foods, including ra- 
tioned goods, cannot be ruled out.” 

Mounting Debts: The nation which 
was once the world’s merchant and finan- 
cier was in desperate straits. The fat ac- 
cumulated by its past enterprise was al- 
most completely gone. During the late 
30s Britain had managed to sustain its 
standard of living by liquidating foreign 


Dalton’s cheery smile could not disguise the bad news 


investments at the rate of $250,000,000 
annually. But the war cost the country 
half its remaining foreign assets, and 


plunged it into debt for an amount larger. 


than the balance. For the first time in a 
century Britain was a debtor nation. It 
had to export enough to pay for imports 
plus enough to service its debts. 

As Dalton asked his countrymen for 
further sacrifices, Britain’s foreign-trade 
figures showed the reason. In the first five 
months of 1947 the United Kingdom had 
imported more than it had exported. At 
the current rate, exports for the year would 
fall $2,000,000,000 short of imports. 

The task of making exports balance im- 
ports was getting no easier as time passed 
and Britain’s dollar loan dwindled. Much 
of the nation’s industrial plant was still 
obsolete; labor was short; defense appro- 
priations continued heavy; a higher price 
level in the United States had boosted the 
cost of imports 30 per cent over that of a 
year ago. The five-day week in coal min- 
ing, primary source of all industrial power, 
had cut into coal production. Output had 
fallen below the absolute minimum re- 
quired to avert a crisis next winter. 

Disappearing Dollars: Adding gloom 
to the outlook was the fact that after 
July 15 Britain’s disappearing dollars 
would start vanishing even more quickly. 
For on that date the sterling’ convertibility 
clauses of the Anglo-American loan agree- 
ment go into effect. 

This means that Britain must (1) pay 
for all future imports with currency spend- 
able anywhere in the world, instead of 


International 


with sterling, convertible only within the 
sterling bloc and, (2) negotiate agreements 
to pay her war-incurred blocked sterling 
debt of $13,000,000,000 in freely usable 
money. 

Actually, the first of these may not rep- 
resent much additional drain on Britain’s 
dollars. For some time past it has been 
using its dollar loan to pay principal sup. 
pliers—United States, Argentina, and Can- 
ada—in freely convertible funds. It has 
also negotiated agreements with many 
other states whereby only the excess of 
their exports to Britain over their imports 
from there will be convertible. And few 
of these other states have net export 
balances with Britain. 

To hold payments on the blocked debt 
to a minimum, Britain has been negoti- 
ating agreements with its creditors calling 
for as small initial installments as possible. 
A temporary arrangement concluded last 
week with Egypt will give that nation be- 
tween $32,000,000 and $80,000,000 of freely 
convertible funds for the rest of the cur- 
rent year as a first payment on its blocked 
sterling credit of $1,600,000,000. India, 
Britain’s principal creditor to the tune of 
$4,800,000,000, will demand, and probably 
get, more dollars. 

To add grief to trouble, starting in 1951, 
Britain must repay the United States and 
Canada (from whom it borrowed an addi- 
tional $1,250,000,000) $160,000,000 annu- 
ally on their loans. 


Significance 


The near hopelessness of this situation 
accounts for the alacrity with which Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Bevin grasped the 
Marshall proposal “with both hands” (see 
page 29). The American and Canadian 
loans, expected to tide Britain over for five 
years, until 1951, will instead be used up 
in two, by mid-1948. And Britain’s indus- 
trial rehabilitation seems certain to be far 
from completed by that time. The pros- 
pect is that it will still be going into the 
hole at the rate of over $100,000,000 
monthly to pay for exports, just as its time 
and dollars run out. 

As The London Economist noted: “Im- 
ports today consist overwhelmingly of raw 
materials and essential foods. Which shall 
be cut? To cut the former means unem- 
ployment (and still fewer dollars) ; to cut 
the latter means starvation . . . A first-class 
crisis is absolutely certain next year.” 


STOCKS: 


In High 


The stock market, which usually plays 
dead before a long holiday week end, last 
week staged a neat little rally instead. In 
an active market the Dow-Jones average 
of 30 industrial stocks jumped 5.17 points 
to 181.73, a new high for the recovery 
which began in May. 

The advance reflected news that Wall 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


LET THIS grim epitaph to a motorist in a hurry 
remind you... 


To take it easy. To slow at crossings. To pass 
only when you can see what's ahead. To pamper 
the throttle, not abuse it. To help save some of 
the 33,500 and more lives that otherwise will be 
lost this year . . . through motorists’ negligence 
or carelessness. 


It's a terrific toll—and one that you, when at 
the wheel, can help lessen. By dedicating your- 


self to safe driving, by observing caution every 
mile of the way, you'll be doing your part to help 
save other people’s lives—and your own! 

The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance... 
handle it with care. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
REMEMBER: BECAUSE YOUR MARYLAND AGENT KNOWS HIS BUSINESS, 





IT’S GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU TO KNOW HIM 
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FEE offers advantages of 
Speed, Security, Dependability 
and Undivided Responsibility 
never known before in shipping 
history! 


FASTEST by LAND! 


aa Save DAYS of Shipping-Time 


_ Between 
CHICAGO | ne J SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS { 


| LOS ANGELES 


) ee ee 


‘=> PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 3 











Inter-line Freight Accepted and Delivered at P*l*E Terminals ‘in 


CHICAGO SJ. LOUIS KANSAS CITY DENVER OGDEN ELKO ELY POCATELLO 

RENO “*SALT*LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SACRAMENTO OAKLAND 

New York Sales Office: Room 766, General Motors Bldg., 1775 Broadway: Phone Cl 7-8298 
General Offices; Salt Lake City, Utah 





“INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 





Trends and Outlook in the 
Municipal Bond Market- 


For many years, American municipal bonds 
have been of prime interest to those seeking 
conservatism and security in their investments, 
Now, with the rapid reduction in the supply 
of tax-free United States Government bonds, 
municipal obligations increasingly provide 
the primary recourse for investors wishing to 
minimize tax liability. 

To institutional investors, banks and 
individuals, whether experienced or con- 
templating their first purchase of municipal 
bonds, this Mid-Year Survey presents timely 
and helpful information. It examines 
factors currently affecting the investment 
opportunities in municipal bonds, discusses 
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| HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. , the supply of and demand for such issues 
} 123 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois : and inquires into price trends. 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost . . 
: or obligation, 1947 ‘‘Mid-Year Survey of the E Send for this Mid-Year Survey 
, Municipal Bond Market.” E ; j 
' = Asa guide to informed appraisal of these 
; Name — E£ bonds and their market, this up-to-date 
Pe E survey is available without obligation. 
ft . 
a K Use this request form — at no cost. 
1 City, State. = a 
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HALSEY. STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5S + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Street liked to hear. The coal strike had 
apparently been averted, the Taft-Hartley 
labor crisis was petering out, and the tax- 
reduction bill had been reintroduced in 
Congress. 

While pessimists warned of reactions 
and predicted a return of the bear market 
in the fall, optimists noted that the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, having advanced 
steadily from a low of 163.21 on May 17, 
was now less than three points from the 
year’s high reached last Feb. 8. As week 
followed week, the rising market was 
looking more and more impressive. 


What Goes Up... 


Gus Fusaro, 53-year-old Wall Street 
elevator operator charged with grand lar- 
ceny in connection with losing $247,000 
of his friends’ money in the stock market 
(Newsweek, July 7), still thought his 
market tips were pretty good. 

Last week he told reporters he had been 
“making money for people” since 1938. 
“A guy I know in Connecticut,” said Gus, 
“made $100,000 off a tip I give him in 
1936. In 1943 I give out to buy Childs 
Restaurant preferred; it was $7 then and 
it went to $180. 

“In 1944 and 1945, I specialize in utili- 
ties. I give out American Light & Power 
when it was $6. Now it sell for $120. I also 
give out Electric Power & Light which 
went up 140 points.” 

“We stood to make a million and a 
half,” said Gus of his recent fiasco. A 
minor difficulty had upset his plans: the 
general stock-market break last fall. 


LABOR: 


Curbs by States 


To labor, smarting last week under the 
Taft-Hartley slap (see page 25) , came two 
more buffets and one unexpected applica- 
tion of soothing salve. ; 

In Michigan, Republican Gov. Kim 
Sigler signed an omnibus labor bill requir- 
ing compulsory arbitration of utilities dis- 
putes and outlawing jurisdictional strikes. 
In Pennsylvania, Gov. James Duff, also a 
Republican, signed one bill outlawing 
picketing by non-employes and another 
providing fines and imprisonment for 
strikes and lockouts in public utilities. The 
buffets were important because they came 
in states where labor’s strength had hither- 
to spared it any major legislative censure. 
In the revised box score of state labor 
curbs, the figures now stood: 
> Outlawing jurisdictional strikes—4 states. 
> Regulating or outlawing public utilities 
strikes—8 states. 
> Restricting picketing—12 states. 

Ohio’s Republican Governor, Thomas J. 
Herbert, bucked the trend. He vetoed a 
GOP legislator’s bill to restrict picketing, 
require financial reports by unions, and 
outlaw secondary strikes and “feather- 
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bedding” practices. In this, the governor 
had the support of Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
himself something of an authority on labor 
control. “I can sympathize with the gov- 
ernor’s fear that the bill, if enacted with- 
out further amendment, would do more 
harm than good,” said Taft. 


Slump on the Ways 


The CIO marine and shipyard workers 
union last week found itseli fighting for 
and against the shipbuilding industry at 
one and the same time. 

Frightened by the postwar slump in 
American shipbuilding, the union last 
spring launched a costly campaign to con- 
vince the public and Congress of the peril 
involved. It bought a full-page advertise- 
ment in The Washington Post and made 
plans to take others in papers elsewhere. 
It recorded a fifteen-minute educational 
radio program. To 3,000 leading public- 
opinion molders, it distributed 96-page 
slick-paper booklets (costing the union $1 
each) titled “The Nation That Invented 
the Steamship Must Now Use It.” 

British shipyards, the union noted, were 
jammed to capacity, with 1,000 new ships 
on order; the United States had a scant 39 
oceangoing vessels on the ways and none 
on order for construction next year. The 
industry here faces virtual extinction, the 
union’s advertisements said. 

Last week, with its publicity campaign 
still in high gear, the union had called 
some 63,000 members out on strike and 
was considering calling out thousands more 
to enforce union demands for a 13-cent 
hourly wage rise. The walkouts had started 
June 26 in nine of the Bethlehem Steel 
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FEED RIGHT INTO 
TYPEWRITER / 


WONT CURL, 
50 EASY To Use. 





Only FANFOLD GUMMED LABELS 
Give You All These Advantages! | 


FANFOLD GUMMED LABELS, long a favor- 
ite for labeling file folders and many other uses, 
now come to you in an exclusive modern package 
with Cellophane window-end for quick color 
selection and with patented pull-out tray that 
enables you to feed up to 500 labels continuously 
into the typewriter. 


FANFOLDS come in 9 colors—and secretaries 
or file clerks here’s a tip for you. For fash-find- 
ing of file folders, use different colors... white 
FANFOLD LABELS for letters, blue FAN- 
FOLDS for bills, canary FANFOLDS for con- 
tracts, and so on. The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
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FANFOLD GUMMED LABELS 


“PATENTED 
SDISPENSER BOX” 


Makes File Folder Labeling Easier 






















Patented Dispenser box, 
Can't roll, tip or spill. 
Cellophane window-end 
for quick color selection. 
9 colors for filing classi- 
fication. Fine bond paper 
takes erasures. Quick- 
stick adhesive. Can't curl 
or stick together. Rolls 
into typewriter. Folds 
back into box. 
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Sugar traders took up where they had left off five years ago 


Co.’s East Coast shipyards and spread 
rapidly to immobilize eighteen of the na- 
tion’s major yards, including two on the 
West Coast. A complete paralysis of the 
industry seemed imminent. 

Bethlehem spokesmen promptly charged 
that the strike had driven “the last nail 
in the [industry’s] coffin.” Zooming labor 
costs, they said, were the very factor that 
has made it impossible for American ship- 
building to compete with foreign yards. 

John Green, union president, however, 
saw no relationship between high labor 
costs and the slump in American. ship- 
building. Shipbuilding is in a slump, said 
Green, “because Congress and the Ad- 
ministration failed to formulate a 
peace-time merchant-marine program.” 


have 


FARMING: 


Harvest From the Lake 


For 28 years, the bottom of the Tulare 
Lake Basin in California, 250 miles south 
of San Francisco in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, lay under water and grew nothing 
but reeds to nourish fish. This week, in 
the same 55 square miles covered by 9 
feet of water a year ago, giant combines 
were taking 18-foot bites out of the world’s 
heaviest grain harvest. They were gather- 
ing 137 to 160 bushels of barley and 58 to 
67 bushels of wheat to the acre. The yield 
was expected to outstrip the national aver- 
age by as much as 300 per cent. 

The first crop since 1919 from the in- 
nermost heart of the Tulare Lake Basin 
is a triumph of persistence and courage. 
For centuries four rivers had dumped their 
cargoes of silt into this shallow depression. 
About 100 years ago, farmers, enticed by 
the rich loam they knew lay under the 
quiet waters, began draining the lake. By 
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diking and channeling, pumping and levee 
building, they moved in from all sides, 
creating a small empire of cotton, sugar 
beets, flax, and alfalfa. 

In some cases the farmers bought land 
that was still 15 feet under water, gambling 
on being able to reclaim it. Often they have 
just barely won, taking their harvests even 
while the water was slopping over into the 
fields. Sometimes they lost the gamble and 
watched dikes crumble and fortunes wash 
away in a matter of hours. 

This week, they grasped their greatest 
victory, taking the record-breaking crop 
from the very heart of the lake basin. 
Could they do it again next year? Albert 
Armor, manager of the 30,000-acre Von 
Glahn Enterprises, looked at the high- 
water marks of the previous seasons that 
stood out plainly as dark rings on the 
dusty telephone poles. “Who knows?” he 
answered. “It depends on the weather and 
the benevolence of God.” 


SUGAR: 


Low-Priced Futures 


Tuesday morning, July 1, 200 sweltering 
members and guests crowded the floor of 
the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange. 
Postwar trading on the sugar exchange, 
first in the world to reopen,* was about to 
begin. Price controls on sugar futures had 
been lifted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture 24 hours earlier in spite of some pre- 
dictions that prices might skyrocket to 
30 to 40 cents a pound. 

As the floor was cleared of all but active 
traders, fourteen cotton-suited brokers as- 
sembled around the ring. At 10 a.m., David 





*The London and Hamburg sugar exchanges, the 
two other important prewar exchanges, are still 
closed. 


L. Pollock, prewar caller, climbed the plat- 
form and rapped with his gavel. 

“May,” Pollock called, opening the bid- 
ding. “Six cents bid,” barked broker Jack 
Fitzgerald. “Sold,” replied broker Charles 
Slaughter. In a total of five words, a con- 
tract had been closed to deliver 50 long 
tons of sugar next May at 6 cents a pound. 
It was the first sugar futures contract sold 
since Feb. 20, 1942, when price controls 
forced the closing of the exchange. 

The first day’s trading was orderly. The 
volume was unspectacular—203 contracts 
of 50 long tons each. May futures closed 
at 5.58 cents a pound, July futures at 5.47 
cents, and September futures at 5.40 cents. 

As the week closed, prices, still far from 
running away, were even lower. 


FORD: 


Foremen’s Failure 


Where did the foremen belong? With 
management or labor? This week, it 
seemed possible that after six years of 
dispute the question would be answered 
where it was first asked, in Detroit. 

The contract with the independent 
Foreman’s Association of America, which 
Henry Ford II had inherited from Harry 
Bennett and his grandfather, had proved 
unsatisfactory to both sides. Young Ford 
felt the union was undermining the fore- 
men’s sense of responsibility to the com- 
pany. The FAA was dissatisfied because 
the contract did not make the union ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for all Ford fore- 
men, and failed to provide check-off of 
union dues and _ sufficient emphasis on 
seniority. , 

Call to Strike: On May 29, i947, 
three years after the trail-blazing contract 
was signed, it was terminated by both 
parties and the FAA got set for a strike. 
On May 21, 3,800 of Ford’s 4,200 super- 
visors ignored Ford’s belated offer to re- 
new the old contract and walked out. 

FAA President Robert H. Keys pre- 
dicted production would be paralyzed in 
four days. Even Ford’s labor expert, John 
S. Bugas, thought a foremen’s walkout 
“would mean clesing down our production 
for an indefinite period.” But Patrick 
Mullin, president of the Ford chapter of 
the FAA, was the better calculator. He 
said: “If the company can operate, we're 
licked.” 

Ford operated. In the first four weeks 
of the strike, output remained nearly nor- 
mal. Thereafter, only the Mercury as- 
sembly line shut down. 

Ford rank-and-file workers had stored up 
enough grudges against foremen, par- 
ticularly those old-timers who had worked 
under Harry Bennett, to welcome this 
chance to do them dirt by keeping pro- 
duction going. And FAA picket lines got 
little respect from other unions. After an 
initial refusal by AFL teamsters to drive 
Ford’s supply trucks, Dan Tobin, the 
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Proved by results, improved by research, Valdura has been a hallmark 
throughout the years—an ever-brilliant symbol of endurance and color 
in maintenance coatings that never fail. On surfaces of metal or wood, in small plants 


and large, Valdura has served as industry’s guardian for thirty-four years. 


Now, more than ever, a vital protector of industrial property, Valdura has 
broadened its market and bettered its methods to move apace with the Nation’s 
industry. Tempering its quarter-century of maintenance know-how with the 
cumulative experience of all companion A-M Divisions, Valdura can key each 


maintenance solution to the specific requirements of any industry anywhere. 


Cherishing individual traditions, while pooling the collective talents of 
its many specialist companies, American-Marietta is a veritable nall 


of paint-making fame—one great name, in paints, fashioned from the many. 
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teamsters’ international president, ordered 
the Detroit local to observe its contracts. 
By midnight, May 27, teamsters posted at 
strikebound Ford gates were waving 
through their dubious members. 

With the passage of the Taft-Hartley 

bill, depriving foremen’s unions of the pro- 
tection of the Wagner Act, Keys grew des- 
perate. He asked the UAW’s 78,000 pro- 
duction workers in Ford’s three Detroit 
plants to respect FAA picket lines. 
- ‘Unseund, Unwerkable’: But the 
UAW had its own fish to fry. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard T. Leonard was just then 
concluding negotiations for the revolution- 
ary Ford pension plan (Newsweek, July 
7) and Keys’s embarrassing cry for help 
was buck-passed to the UAW executive 
hoard, set to meet July 1. By that time 
the pension plan was agreed to, and de- 
spite pleas by Keys and Mullin, the board 
would only agree to direct Leonard to act 
as mediator in settling the strike. 

On July 3 came the coup de grace. Ford 
refused Leonard’s request for a Leonard- 
FAA-Ford mediation meeting. Then in a 
letter to Keys, Bugas wrote: “Our ex- 
perience with the FAA has forced us to 
the conclusion that management unions 
are unsound in principle and unworkable 
in practice—that they defeat the very pur- 
pose for which they were designed. There- 
fore we wish to inform you that’ we no 
longer recognize as the bargaining agent 
for our foremen the FAA.” Young Henry 
Ford, in a personal letter sent to the 
homes of the strikers, said: “We hope to 
see all of you back on your jobs promptly. 
No discrimination of any kind will be 
shown to anyone because of participation 
in the foremen’s strike.” 

The dribble back to work of the rank- 
and-file foremen became a rush. On July 
6. the 2,600 Ford foremen who were still 
striking put on their Sunday best, got in 
their cars, and drove to Mackenzie High 
School auditorium on Detroit’s west side. 
In a 45-minute meeting they made their 
licking official by voting 2,500 to 100 to 
give up. 


Significance — 


As a result of Ford’s surprising victory, 
one of management’s worst nightmares 
is less frightening. The FAA has gambled 
and lost. With the Taft-Hartley law pro- 
viding no legal obligation to bargain with 
a foremen’s union, Keys had realized that 
his FAA would make further gains with 
employers only by “our economic power.” 
This meant, ultimately, strike. He chose 
Ford, his only major contract, as his best 
bet and counted on closing it down. 

His failure to do so leaves the FAA in 
a deep, deep hole. Whether it will ever 
get out is questionable. Last Saturday, 
Pat Mullin, FAA Ford chapter head, had 
told Newsweek’s Detroit correspondent: 
“If we lose this strike we lose the union.” 

As a possible salvation, the FAA has 
authorized Keys to discuss affiliation with 
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the CIO or AFL. But the UAW, a leading 
member of the CIO, is fully aware of the 
impracticality of having UAW rank-and- 
file production workers taking orders from 
UAW bosses. 

The FAA, having boomed during the 
war, is coming close to a bust. Member- 
ship is down from its peak of 50,000 to 
35,000. Many of the latter are admittedly 
“inactive,” having stopped paying dues. 
One of the major grievances which helped 
it grow, wartime dislocation of the rela- 
tionship between earnings of foremen and 
unionized production workers, has been 
largely readjusted. 

Management, which has been claiming 
foremen as its own, now stands a better 
chance of keeping them. 


Third Try on Tractors 


On June 23, Henry Ford’s Highland 
Park, Mich., plant made its last tractor 
for Harry Ferguson and closed to retool. 
When it reopened July 7, it was producing 
the Ford tractor. 

After two costly tries at tractor-making, 
the Ford Motor Co. was still at it. At- 
tempt No. 1, the Fordson, lost an esti- 
mated $30,000,000 for Ford between 1917 
and 1928, when it was finally abandoned. 

Attempt No. 2 was the Ferguson, a ma- 
chine embodying the revolutionary prin- 
ciple of automatic hydraulic control of 
attached implements. Ford manufactured 
the machine and Ferguson sold it through 
his own distributing organization. This 
deal cost Ford moie than $25,000,000 
between 1938 and June 1947, but netted 
Ferguson $4,000,000 in 1946 alone. 

This Wednesday, Ford unveiled its third 
try—an all-purpose, lightweight machine 





As They Like It: Passengers aboard Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 


BUSINESS 
incorporating the hydraulic-control fea- 
ture, which the company claims to have 
“improved.” Fifty thousand units will be 
turned out during the final six months of 
the year, to sell at $1,095, FOB factory. 


RAILROADS: 


Hike by Hitches 


The American railroads appeared in- 
satiable. Granted a 17.6 per cent freight- 
rate increase effective last Jan. 1, they 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 


‘mission last week for another 16 per cent 


hike. And they served notice that they 
would need perhaps 20 per cent more if 
expected rises in labor and fuel costs 
materialize this summer. 

Actually, the country’s 699 railroads 
were fighting to stave off a return to their 
desperate prewar financial straits. The 
annual cost of wages, taxes, materials, 
and other expenses had increased $2,300,- 
000,000 since 1939. In the same period 
passenger and freight revenues had risen 
only $1,337,000,000. The requested rate 
boost, the carriers pointed out, would add 
an estimated $1,091,000,000 to revenues 
to make up the difference. 

To prove the railroads’ point to the 
public, the Association of American Rail- 
roads already had launched an advertising 
campaign declaring: “Most Everyone Con- 
siders 6 Per Cent No More Than a Fair 
Business Profit—But Railroads Are Mak- 
ing Hardly Half That Much.” 


In its peti- 


tion to the ICC, the roads estimated that, 
despite record traffic volume, their opera- 
tions this year would yield them an aver- 
age return of about 3.5 per cent. 
Whatever the commission’s decision on 
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dining cars enjoy first-run movies while they ride. Folding tables 
enable crew to convert diner to cinema in less than 20 minutes. A 
fire- and sound-proof booth houses two 16-millimeter projectors. 
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Here’s your chance! They’ll pose for you while you “shoot” 
your camera. Their playground—and yours—is Yellowstone National 
Park, a wonderland of boiling geysers and snowcapped mountains, a 
wilderness equipped with fine hotels. You’ll find a Yellowstone Park 
vacation unforgettable, yet inexpensive. Example: $111.11 buys a 7-day 
Northern Pacific round-trip from Chicago— including all transportation, 
and hotels and meals within Yellowstone Park. What kind of trans- 
portation?... 


You ride in luxury in a new Northern Pacific streamlined coach, 
drawn by a smooth new diesel locomotive. ‘‘Next door,” fine food 
is cooking in the NP diner. Outside your window, there’s thrilling 
scenery. Back in the new coach buffet-lounge car, there’s good company. 
Rather sleep? Your chair almost becomes a bed when you tilt it back 
and pull down the leg rest. And your reading lamp blacks out whenever 
you choose. Like lots of other people, you’ll enjoy traveling 
along the Main Street of the Northwest ...where new 
equipment has joined cld-time western hospitality. 


FOR TRAVEL INFORMATION, write E. E. Nelson, 
216 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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their petition, railroad men could not ex- 
pect that higher rates alone would provide 
a cure-all for their problems. Rail freight 
charges were reaching a level that was 
giving competitors a dangerously strong 
talking point. Airline freight rates wil! 
drop 25 per cent beginning Aug. 1. Com- 
petition from the motor carriers, already 
stiff, could be expected to become stiffer, 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Investments: Bankers who studied the 
figures released last week by the New York 
University Institute of International Fi- 
nance could see good reason for caution 
in lending their money abroad. Of $4.507.- 
000,000 of publicly offered foreign bonis 
outstanding last Dec. 31, $2,145,000.000 
were in default on interest, and $106.000.- 
000 on principal. 

Nonscheduled Airlines: The Civ’! 
Aeronautics Administration painted a 
gloomy picture for most of the 3,600 non- 
scheduled airlines, largely operated by vet- 
erans. A mere 15 per cent of their number 
gets 90 per cent of the business. Last year 
the nonscheduled lines flew two-thirds of 
all air freight, but they “will carry a 
steadily diminishing portion of . . . traffic 
in 1947, as the scheduled airlines push 
sales and improve their facilities,” the CAA 
warned. 

Out of the Red: The Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. reported this week that it had made 
a “substantial profit” in the second quar- 
ter of 1947. In June KF reached a _ pro- 
duction peak of 12,039 passenger cars, 
topped only by Ford, General Motors, and 
Chrysler. The company said its 4,000 
dealers averaged less than one unsold car 
on hand apiece. Production for the balance 
of the year is scheduled at an average of 
15,000 cars a month. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Freezers: The Ball Brothers o.. 
of Muncie, Ind., has developed leakprooi. 
self-sealing glass jars for home freezers. 
The jars can be reused. 

For Typists: The SpeedEraser is a 
typewriter eraser with a small rubber tip 
that spins rapidly when the handle is 
pumped back and forth. The Blue Robin 
Corp. of New York, the distributor, claims 
it erases one letter at a time without 
roughening the paper or smudging carbon 
copies. 

For Grocers: A fruit and vegetable 
display stand marketed by the Jarvis 
Manufacturing Co. of Glendale, Culif., 
blows moist air across the produce and 
sprays it with water to keep it fresh and 
crisp. A foot pedal running the length 
of the stand enables a shopper to cut off 
the spray while she selects her purchase. 
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An interpretation by the California artist Amado Goi 


PORT OF WRIGGLING GOLD 


They let their shovels rust, and take their gold with nets—wriggling gold from the" 
sea. So together men... heave and sweat! Fight the pace of time—for this wealth 
won't keep! Catch them, clean them, ship them—stock the markets of the world! 


Gold has built cities—and destroyed them, too. Port of 
Trinidad was such a city. Once outlet for the precious ore 
of Northern California’s mines, when the gold ran out, the 
city sank into sleep. 

Gold awakened it again, but this was a different kind of 
gold. Earl Hallmark saw in the Pacific riches beyond the 
dreams of the 49ers. Fish was gold, too—and it could 
bring Trinidad back to life. 

There are not many good harbors along the rocky 
Pacific coast. With a modern pier, gasoline, ice, a fleet of 
boats, Trinidad’s natural harbor could become one of the 
West’s finest fishing ports. Hallmark decided to get them. 

The men in the Eureka Branch of Bank of America 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California — San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E. C. 4. Manila Office: 
139 Juan Luna, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. Blue and gold Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques are available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 


understood Earl Hallmark’s dream. They were men of 
vision, who looked for intangible assets—enterprise, 
imagination—as well as for more conventional security. 
They were able to see in this man’s plan a city enriched 
by a gold as inexhaustible as the sea. 

They decided to back Earl Hallmark. And today, just 
a few years after the venture first took form, Port of Trin- 
idad is a thriving fishing harbor with modern facilities, 
and soon will have an ice plant, a cannery, a processing 
plant, and several hundred new and busy families. 

CREDIT WITH VISION to see the opportunity in our 
land of private enterprise—that is the continuing aim of 
this great California-wide banking system. 


Bank of America— 
NATIONAL 2RUSTA2 ASSOCIATION 


RESOURCES $5,765,525,192.62 








PENNY-WISE TRANSPORTATION 
AT DOLLAR-SAVING UPKEEP! 
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e@ 80 MILES. TO THE GALLON 
@ SPEEDS UP TO 40 M.P.H. 


Whatever the road, wherever 
your destination, AMERICAN 
Moto-Scoot gets you there eas- 
ily, smoothly, comfortably. 
And it’s swifter, thriftier trav- 
eling, too. A single penny buys 
miles of power ... the kind of 
power only functional design, 
combined with precision-engi- 
neering and construction can 
give. For top performance, 
low upkeep, it’s AMERICAN 
Moto-Scoot—built to suit your 


commercial and pleasure needs. 


Solves Commuting 
Problems 
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Homemaking 
Increases Easier 


A few valuable franchises open to 
nqualified dealers. Write or wire: 
AMERICAN MOTO-SCOOT COMPANY 
1305 W. CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 7, Ill. 
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Consequences of Rent Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE President’s scolding message on 
the new rent-control extension law 
not only implied that Congress should 
have kept indefinitely almost every 
wartime control over rents and build- 
ing, but that no real housing can be 
built now except by still further gov- 
ernment intervention. Yet Congress 
needlessly left itself open to 
attack by drafting this rent- 
control extension with aston- 
ishing clumsiness, even from a 
purely political point of view. 
Though Mr. Truman 
greatly overstated the case 
against the “voluntary” rent 
increase of 15 per cent, it is 
subject to legitimate criti- 
cism. Nobody wants a rent 
increase. The individual ten- 
ant, therefore, before “agreeing” to such 
an increase, is really forced to decide 
what future Federal or state rent-con- 


trol laws are going to be, how long they 


will last, and whether his acceptance of 
a 15 per cent increase now will in fact 
buy sufficient good will from his land- 
lord to assure him a lower rent in the 
long run. This “voluntary” provision, 
in other words, forces the individual 
tenant to gamble on political and psy- 
chological factors he cannot measure. 

In exempting hotels, again, while 
keeping rent controls on other residen- 
tial space, Congress managed to create 
an exaggerated impression of how much 
rents in general would rise if all con- 
trols were removed. As long as rents in 
general are legally held below the mar- 
ket level, existing tenants take advan- 
tage of this to keep spread out and to 
use space less economically than other- 
wise. By increasing the number of 
people who are compelled to bid for the 
uncontrolled space left over, this forces 
up the market price of such space com- 
pared with what it would be if all reuts 
were free. 


HE biggest political mistake of all, 

however, was Congress's refusal to 
provide that any state that wished to 
do so could at any time take over rent 
control within its own boundaries. This 
would not only have saved Congress 
from a political headache. It was the 
only Constitutional thing to do. There 
is not in the Federal Constitution a 
single clause that could plausibly be 
interpreted to give the Federal govern- 


ment the right to regulate rents in 
peacetime. If rents are not essentially 
local, nothing on earth is local. Houses 
and apartments do not move across 
state lines. The Federal rent legislation 
is a symptom of how little anyone any 
longer cares about states’ rights or the 
limits that our Constitution put on 
Federal powers. 

Mr. Truman in his rent- 
control message denounced 
the “brazen operations” of 
the “real-estate lobby.” The 
truth is that nowhere in the 
world does the landlord lobby 
begin to compare in power 
with the tenant lobby. Since 
the outbreak of the war rents 
have been held down far 
more than any other major 

item in the cost of living. In_ this 
country, compared with the prewar 
level. foodstuffs have risen 88 per cent. 
clothing 84 per cent, house furnishings 
82 per cent, all items together 56 per 
cent. Rents have done most to pull this 
average down. They have risen only 9 
per cent. We can get some measure of 
the existing discrimination against the 
landlord if we ask ourselves what the 
reception would be to a proposal to 
treat the landlord as well, or even half 
as well, as other sellers—to permit him, 
say, to increase rents by as much, or 
even half as much, as the average per- 
centage increase that has taken place 
in all other items in the cost of living. 


HAT is not yet understood is that 

freezing rents from controls would 
not in the long run even increase the 
cost of living. It would merely restore 
the natural market relationships of 
prices, rents, and incomes to each other. 
If people once more had to spend the 
former proportion of their incomes for 
rent, they would have just that much 
less monetary purchasing power left 
over to bid up the prices of all other 
things. With rents alone arbitrarily 
held down, workers whose monthly in- 
comes have more than doubled need 
spend only half the former percentage 
of their income for housing. This means 
that old tenants use space more waste- 
fully, so intensifying the problem of 
those who happen to have been caught 
outside. The “housing shortage” is it- 
self in large part a product of the very 
rent control that “protects” us from it. 
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The peanut-picker tire 
that solved an airport problem 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Cc ships and other planes fly- 
ing inter-ocean routes must be 
serviced on the spot before take-offs. 
To speed this operation at LaGuardia 
Field a special portable unit was built. 
It is equipped with four huge flood- 
lights, two electric generators for start- 
ing airplane engines, an air compressor, 
power tools, and other equipment. 
Engineers searched for tires to carry 
this heavy service unit. Special require- 
ments included extra-heavy load carry- 
ing ability, a tread that wouldn’t 
“weave”’ in trailer operation, cushion- 
ing to protect delicate instruments and 
Maximum puncture resistance. Pas- 


senget tires couldn’t carry the load. 
Regular truck tires were too big. 

But when they talked to B. F. Good- 
rich the answer was found in a hurry. 
For B. F. Goodrich had developed 
hundreds of special tires for special 
purposes—and one of these proved 
ideal. It’s a farm implement tire! Ordi- 
narily it’s used on potato diggers, hay 
balers, peanut-pickers, que sicallan 
equipment. It’s made for heavy loads. 
The wide-grooved tread prevents sway- 
ing. The thick tread and 6-ply con- 
struction resist punctures and chafing. 
It’s a low-pressure tire which cushions 
the load. 


Here’s a typical example of how a 
tire user solved a difficult tire problem 
by coming to B. F. Goodrich. For B. F. 
Goodrich is constantly developing new 
tires, improving old ones (witness the 
nylon shock-shield now used in all 
large B. F. Goodrich truck tires). 

When you need tires or have a diffi- 
cult tire problem, see the B. F. Good- 
rich man. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron Ohio. 


Tach Toe 
B.F. Goodrich 





Can you AFFORD to leave your 
RECEIVABLES UNINSURED? 


YOU KNOW that a large percentage of your working capital is 
represented by your accounts receivable. Look at your own statement. 
Can you afford to leave your receivables uninsured ... or could a 
jump in your credit losses wipe out your profits? 


SOUND BUSINESS JUDGMENT tells you that your accounts receiv- 
able are important assets al all times . . . subject to risk af all times 
... Should be protected at all times. That is why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit 
Insurance... which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 


receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can't. 


TODAY, CREDIT LOSSES ARE RISING... . following the same basic 
pattern that appeared after World War I... No one knows how far 
this trend will go. It is time to give more attention to your credits. 


SEND FOR FACTS ON CREDIT LOSS CONTROL. Knowing the facts 
about American Credit Insurance and Credit loss control may mean 
the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . in the 
months and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. Write today for full 
information. Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance AMERICAN 


P / CREDIT INDEMNITY 
ays you when COMPANY 


OF NEw YORK 
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— RELIGION — 
The Pastor and the Spuds 


In Germany June 30, the Diisseldorf 
Freiheit published the following story un- 
der the heading “A Successful Sermon”: 

A minister in Bavaria met a woman 
from the Ruhr who was carrying a 60- 
pound sack of potatoes. When he stopped 
to comment on her burden, she said that 
she had to feed five children and had 
given a farmer her gold wedding ring for 
the spuds. Enraged, the pastor demanded 
the farmer’s name. The next Sunday in his 
sermon, the preacher excoriated such dea! 
ings, and threatened to name the offender 
unless the ring was returned. 

During the next week, the minister re- 
ceived eight gold wedding rings. 


United Lutherans 


The largest Protestant denomination in 
the world is the Lutheran Church, num- 
bering an estimated 84,000,000. Because 
of national, cultural, and linguistic diff. 
culties, the church has split into various 
divisions, with some twenty Lutheran 
bodies in the United States alone. But 
church leaders have long felt that an-ecu- 
menical oneness still binds the church’s 
factions together in the spirit of Martin 
Luther, who founded the church more 
than 400 years ago. 

So in 1923 at Eisenach, Germany, Lu- 


Heroes in Glass: To éommemo- 
rate the 1500 RAF.men of allied 
nations who lost their lives in the 
1940 Battle of Britain, a stained- 
glass window of 48 lights has been 
set in Westminster Abbey 
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therans joined together in an international 
organization called the Lutheran World 
Convention. Delegates to Eisenach felt 
the unity of belief strongly. In 1929, a 
second convention at Copenhagen put this 
faith into a confessional declaration which 
was further strengthened by a third meet- 
ing at Paris in 1935. 

The second world war smashed plans for 
the next convocation—and brought new 
national hatreds into the world church. 
To dissipate these new divisions and make 
the Lutheran Church a stronger denomina- 
tional force in the world, Lutherans 600 
strong from 30 countries last week gath- 
ered in Lund, Sweden. The United States 
had the largest delegation, 110, and Ger- 
many sent 40. 

At the seven-day meeting, which opened 
June 30, representatives voted to change 
the name of the convention—agency for 
more than 50,000,000 church members—to 
the Lutheran World Federation. The new 
constitution, according to LWE  spokes- 
men, “unites Lutheran churches into a 
free association for common objectives.” 
These include study and planning in each 
delegation’s home country, an interchange 
of ideas and publications through interna- 
tional correspondence, and periodic group 
conferences before the next LWF meeting 
in 1952. A 

In addition, the new Lutheran constitu- 
tion provides for a paid secretariat at 
Geneva, home of the World Council of 
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Keystone Photos 
++. On July 10, King George VI is 
scheduled to unveil the memorial, 
designed by Hugh Easton. At left, 
@ sergeant pilot worships Christ 
crucified, while a_ pilot officer 
kneels before the dead Christ. 
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How Etna 


makes movies pay \f 


DOUBLE 









Sportsmen who take a fishing trip 
via the sound motion picture 
“Hook, Line and Safety”’ return 
with (1) new knowledge of how 
to avoid fishing trip accidents and 
(2) a feeling of gratitude toward 
tna Life Affiliated Companies. 


This is typical of the two-fold 
value realized from all A‘tna 
films. The movies build good will 
by providing safety information 
of direct benefit to the groups 
which see them. They reduce 
losses by teaching people to recog- 
nize and avoid the causes of ac- 
cidents, fires, and other mishaps 
in homes and factories, on streets 
and highways, and in sports 
activities. 


Etna’s story is one more ex- 
ample of how motion pictures ex- 
cel in meeting varied sales, sales 
promotional, and public relations 
needs. But although film needs 
and film stories differ widely, one 
need is found in every case... the 
need for fine, always-dependable 
projection. 


That’s why tna uses forty- 
five Bell & Howell Filmosound 
16mm sound film projectors, and 
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Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 
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a) 


why Filmosounds are the choice 
of hundreds of other experienced 
sound film users. 


Filmosounds assure you 
finest pictures, finest sound 


Filmosounds reflect Bell & 
Howell’s forty years of experi- 
ence in building Hollywood’s pre- 
ferred professional motion pic- 
ture equipment. They flood the 
screen with bright, clear pictures. 
Sound is natural and undistorted. 
Operation is simple and depend- 
able. Film is fully protected from 
damage. 


How you can use sound movies 


Free booklet, ‘“Movies Go to Work,” 
tells all the ways Filmosound 
movies can serve you as powerful 
aids in selling, training, personnel 
relations, and entertainment. 
Write for your copy today. Bell 
& Howell Company, 
7132 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. . 
Branches in New ,; 
York, Hollywood, / 
Washington, D. C., / “oso 
and London. k 


& Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture, 
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RELIGION 





Churches (NEWSWEEK, May 5) which the 
federation strongly favors. On July 4, the 
delegates chose a new president to replace 
Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden. They 
elected for a five-year term Anders Ny- 
gren, professor of systematic theology at 
the state university of Lund. 


Good Shepherds 


In the past five years the confidence of 
the American public in its religious leaders 
has almost doubled. According to nation- 
wide opinion polls conducted by Elmo 
Roper and released July 3 by the New 
York Tribune, Inc., religious leaders have 
now superseded government leaders as the 
group doing the most good for the country. 

In 1942, 17.5 per cent backed the spirit- 
ual shepherds; in 1947 the percentage has 
risen to 32.6. Government men have fallen 
from 27.7 to 15.4. Asked who has done the 
United States least good, the public in all 
surveys replied labor leaders. The 1542 
percentage was 35.8—but this year jumped 
to 42.8. 


Faith at the Owen Place 


. The 40 or 50 children who crowded into 
an Q LU A bP E D COM PA NY the new Episcopal youth center at Wading 
River, Long Island, on July 6 had _ not 
heard of it two months ago. 
It was then that the Episcopal Church 
bought the “Owen place.” a boarded-up, 
LRT fourteen-room house hidden in 71 acres 
ie. Ui Hyp g . are : . 
g of woodland some 75 miles from Manhat- 
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IF YOU WANT l CRAY > ‘Zale y tan. Its former tenants had been FBI 
HAPPIER WORKERS — LY Yop V Var? | “BAP. agents, playing a double game as fake 
Sin | ay a 3) Nazi spies and Hoover men. 

From 1941 to 1945, two rooms held 
a short-wave set for messages to Ham- 
burg, Germany, while‘a teletype to Wash- 
ington clicked busily nearby. Radio an- 
tennas were hidden*in trees around the 
house. While an FBI man posing as a 
lawyer in ill health lived openly in the 
house with his family, half a dozen other 
agents also were there, sneaking in and 


= p 

= Mt y NE 7 im VE i out at night to avoid the curious questions 
ear £ | Y i. ‘be E | 1 tf ti of neighbors. — 

es P om After the “spies” moved out, movie ac- 

tors and sound crews arrived to shoot 
scenes for the picture “The House on 92nd 
Street,” a semidocumentary about the 
FBI’s break-up of a Nazi spy ring (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 24, 1945). The house served 
as background for slugging duels between 
G-men and Nazis. 

This week at the Owen place youth cen 
ter, boys and girls began swimming, learn- 
ing arts and crafts, and taking religious 
instruction. Under the Rev. Gordon Gil- 


| lett, a staff of nineteen watches the voung- 
- ELECTRIC WATER Jf 


sters, aged 9 and 10, who stay from one 


COOLERS / to two weeks until a new group replaces 











them. And where government agents once 
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a, \ LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST. N.Y.C. 17 risked their lives daily, children now wor- 
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ship their Lord at, Holy Communion each 
HOME OF THE “ay morning, and at sunset thank God for a 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President & Managing Directot good day. 
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Chicago and Northem Illinois... 
Future Medical Capital of the World 


Aireaay known throughout the world for its schools 
of medicine, institutes of scientific research, and large, 

























well-staffed hospitals, the Chicago and Northern Illinois 
/ area will continue to attract important men of medicine 
from the world over. 

Today, the area is the site of four medical and three 

D dental schools of highest standing. Practical training is 
v carried on in the 174 hospitals,tand 27 sanitariums and 
e infirmaries containing 71,349 beds. Here, also, are the 
e homes of a dozen national and international organiza- 
; tions in medicine and related fields. The territory is now 
| the world center for medical information... more than 
- forty medical and allied journals are published here. 
1S Within the next few years, Chicago and Northern IIli- 
n nois is destined to rank above all the great medical cens 
1e ters in history. Three tremendous expansion programs 
HT are far beyond the planning stage with most of the land 
9 for the buildings already purchased. Public and private 
. sources have pledged additional funds for the establish- 
“dl ment of new medical facilities, hospitals and laboratories 
to cover many acres of land and to cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

In the Medical Center District project, the University 
of Illinois and Loyola University, the State Department 
of Public Welfare and the Veterans’ Administration will 

to erect a community of new buildings for the study of 
ng public health, industry and aviation medicine. In 
ot another of these vast programs, Northwestern Univer- 
sity plans ten new buildings, including an Institute for 
Medical Research in such fields as heart ailments, cancer 
ch and high blood pressure. Other buildings in this group 
Ip, will enlarge the facilities for special medical studies, 
res hospital care and the nursing school. As part of this 
at- project the Veterans’ Administration will erect a hospital, 
BI and Mercy Hospital will install a one thousand bed 
hospital unit and a research center. 
uk At the University of Chicago still another of these 
expansion programs is under way. Four new clinie 
eld buildings and four buildings for atomic research, in- 
m- cluding the Institute of Radio-biology and Bio-physics, 
sh- will be added. Extensive investigation will be conducted 
i into the new possibilities in medicine, particularly in 
7 cancer, opened by the development of atomic research. 
the Throughout a// of Chicago and Northern Illinois many 
sa other groups have announced plans totaling more than 
the 200 million dollars for hospital facilities. 
her Students and doctors seeking opportunities for re- 
and search, advanced study, and actual training under fore- 
most physicians and surgeons will turn to the many 
a hospitals and schools here. As the land is being cleared 
in multi-million dollar programs, and as the finest hos- 
ac- pital and laboratory equipment in the world pours in, 
wot future world leadership in the field of medicine is 
Ind assured for Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
the 
IWs- 
rved Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World Airport ¢ Inland 
veel Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The "Great Central Market” # Food Producing 
and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record @ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power 
cen Tremendous Coal Reserves © Good Government © Good Living ¢ Good Services for Tax Dollars. Send for free booklets contain- 
varn- ing useful information on these advantages. 
x10US 
Gil- 
yung- 
one 
laces This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois 
_" TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
ew Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
each 
for a COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY . ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
sweek 
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MOTOR OIL 


Look for this sign! 
It's where you get 
genuine Pennzoil. 
Sold coast to coast 
by better dealers. 





Copyright. 1947, 
Tne Pennzoil Ge: 


®@ Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n., Permit No, 2 
Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 
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Mutiny in the Midwest 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ne State of Illinois is harboring an 
‘| outlaw in the person of Rocky 
Graziano, who will fight Tony Zale for 
the middleweight championship § there 
this month, but they tell me the na- 
tives seem to feel no shame about it 
whatever, while any number of New 
York fight fans plan to become acces- 
sories after the fact by riding 
the rods to Chicago to take 
in the match. 

The motive of these pil- 
grims is easy to understand. 

The last time that Zale and 
Graziano fought, they sup- 
plied the best brawl] of, the 
vear 1946, and the connois- 
seurs of sabotave feel that 
the boys are apt to reach 
the same high level in 1947. 

It ought to be a good fight, at that. 
You may recall that Graziano, after 
years of drinking the blood of men 5 
to 10 pounds his junior, bumped into 
a specimen of his own size when he 
first met Zale, and bumped into him 
very hard. For some reason, Anthony’s 
chin reminded Graziano of a xylophone. 
Upon it, with his right hand, he played 
a medley of Sousa marches which 
stretched Mr. Zale on the carpet. At 
that point, however, the champion 
called upon a talent of his own which 
Rocky had never seen the like of before 
and which, as Mr. Graziano hinted 
later, should be barred in all cities of 
more than one (1) pop. To put it 
briefly, Zale got up. On arising, he 
knocked Graziano out. 


HE first thing Rocky did when they 

lugged him out of the ring was to 
assault a newsboy. This only proves, 
according to Krafft-Ebing, that if you 
are in the habit of fighting little fel- 
lows, one fight with a big man will not 
cure you, especially when you lose to 
the big man. 

If Graziano does not remember Zale 
too well from last time, and if he looks 
at him through the wrong end of his 
telescope, their fight in Chicago may 
come up to past form. Apart from the 
physical merits of the match, there are 
several added nuances involved in it 
which have crept into the fight game 
since the last time these two tigers 
met. One is the fact that Graziano, in 
the meantime, has become the most 
suspended fighter on Third Avenue, 
New York. 


New York removed the Rock’s busi- 
ness license last fall, which automati- 
cally made him as popular in Chicago 
as a breeze off the lake. Edward Eagan, 
chairman of the New York State Boxing 
Commission, politely asked other states 
to respect the New York ban. At least 
seven other states at once ruptured 

small blood vessels in their 
rush to sign Rocky up for a 
fight. If you ask Mr. Eagan, 
those boys in blue were wast- 
ing their time when they 
saved the union in 65. 
The thing that got Grazi- 
ano suspended in N.Y. was 
his failure to reach for his 
whistle whenever someone 
offered him a bribe of $100,- 
000. To hear Rocky tell it, 
he would adie his lips on that whistle 
if he blew it every time someone offered 
him a $100,000 bribe. Such offers are 
purely social in Rocky’s set, like saying: 
“How’ve ya been?” At least, that is the 
way the Rock looked at it, and in Chi- 
cago he is free to look at it any way 
he cares to, and the back of their hand 
to Edward Eagan and the New York 
State Boxing Commission. 


— interesting aspect of the 
scrimmage by Lake Michigan is the 
way the outlanders of this country, 
which is to say, anyone residing west, 
east, north, or south of Madison Square 
Garden, have been jumping the pre- 
rogatives of Uncle Mike Jacobs lately, 
while Michael, the high caliph of the 
boxing business, is taking a needed rest 
and restoring his tissues at his peony 
ranch in New Jersey. Every time Mike 
leans back in his lawn chair to cup his 
ear to the song of the Central N. J. 
white-breasted _thrasher, somebody 
stages a world’s championship fight out- 
side his territory. 

There have been three of these on 
the books lately, including the highly 
illegal Zale-Graziano thing. Mr. Sol 
Strauss, Mike’s near relative and sub- 
stitute at quarterback in the Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club, has been re- 
sisting the trend as best he can, but. if 
he starts for Chicago, some character 
fights for the title behind his back in 
Cleveland or Philadelphia. 

It is all most provoking. As for the 
Zale-Graziano bout my hunch is that 
Zale will lower his previous record for 
the course. 
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SPORTS 


RACING: 


Richest Horse 


By winning the Sussex Handicap at 
Delaware Park last Saturday, Mrs. Ethel 
1). Jacobs’s six-year-old Stymie increased 
his total earnings to $595,510 and took the 
all-time money-winning leadership away 
from the four-year-old Assault ($576,670) . 
In 1943, Mrs. Jacobs paid $1,500 to pick 


up Stymie from the King Ranch, owner of 


Assault. 


BASEBALL: 
Play by Play 


Some of the help around station WGN 
in Chicago made no secret of how they 
felt. Sourly, they hoped that the job 
wouldn’t be given to “some cluck from 
the East.” 

Ultimately, the higher echelons (adver- 
tising sponsors, radio network executives, 
and the baseball commissioner’s office) 
picked not one Easterner but two—Jim 
Britt of Boston and Mel Allen of New 
York—for the job of broadcasting this 
week’s All-Star game at Wrigley Field in 
Chicago. If it was an honor, a headache 
went with it. The All-Star radio audience 
would include many persons who normally 
listen to other big-league announcers on a 
record total of 115 stations. And a News- 
WEEK sampling of announcers and_ their 
ficreely partisan followers made it clear 
that Britt and Allen couldn’t hope to sat- 
isfy everyone. 

In Brooklyn, people are sure that Red 
Barber has made more new baseball fans 
than any man in the country. According 
to surveys, 300,000 radio sets are tuned 
to his easy, literate, and technically im- 
peceable daily reports on the Dodgers, and 
the mail from his listeners keeps two sec- 
retaries busy. Some even send him cakes 
and gadgets, though Barber certainly 
doesn’t need them in an economic sense. 
Last year his radio, writing, and news- 
reel earnings totaled a reliably reported 
$124,000, including $40,000 for Dodger 
inoadeasts. 

Consistently, Barber’s followers get the 
impression that they are hearing inside 
touches on the strategy, mechanics, and 
language of baseball. Barber himself, a 
onetime batboy, thinks such stuff is sec- 
ondary and easily acquired. In his opinion, 
the real foundation of his effectiveness 
was laid by two persons who had no 
connection with baseball: his father, a 
railroad engineer who knew how to tell a 
good story, and his mother, a schoolteacher 
who wrote a grammar textbook used in 
the schools of Barber’s native Mississippi. 

To Barber, reading good literature is as 
important as circulating among ballplay- 
ers, and he devotes at least two hours a 
day to such material as the Bible, Roget’s 
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Looking H and LOW — 


FOR A PLANT SITE? 
THEN LOOK TO THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


It’s easy to find the exact location you want 
in the Texas and Pacific Southwest. Ideal 
plant sites abound, whether you are plan- 
ning to establish a distribution center, re- 
locate your plant, or start a new business. 

Real profits await you in this 9 billion dol- 
lar market ... plenty of natural gas and oil 
for fuel... ideal living and working condi- 
tions the year round... vast quantities of 


raw materials ...a reservoir of skilled and - 


unskilled labor...and a network of the 
finest transportation services. Yes, there is 
an abundance of the things you are seeking 
for your business ... plus the right location 
for expansion and growth. 


Send for your copy of FUTURE 
UNLIMITED...showing aerial 











With a population of nearly 10 


million and spendable income 
in 1945 of nearly nine billion 
dollars, the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest offers industry a 


great market now. Impartial 


A Great Market Now..A 


| Greater Market Tomorrow ° 


authorities agree that the. 


Southwest now faces a greater * 


expansion than ever before... 


market for the future. 


3 assuring industry a greater 
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Seeing-eyes for the radio fans: Dizzy Dean, Red Barber, and Bob Elson 


Thesaurus, Mark Twain, the Tliad and 
the Odyssey, “Lee’s Lieutenants,” and 
“Paul Revere and His Times.” He finds 
even Emily Post’s Etiquette useful to his 
study of American customs. 

The Dean’s English: For Dizzy Dean, 
who covers the St. Louis Browns, books 
would be only waste motion: “I’m too far 
gone to change now.” Although a Missouri 
teachers’ group tried to get his oral atroc- 
banished from the air last year, 
Dean still says “The players returned to 
their respectable bases.” “he shud [slid] 
home,” “riketed [ricocheted],” “throwed,” 
“carmed [caromed],” and “they’s [there is].” 
During a game he may abruptly start 
giving his audience (a) his favorite recipe 
for angel cake, (b) an account of a boy- 
hood experience, or (c) a burst of one of 
his favorite tunes, range 
hymns to “Wabash Cannonball.” 

His critics say that 25 per cent of the 
people who listen to Dean's broadcasts 
don’t know the name of the beer his spon- 
sor sells because it gets hopelessly lost in 
his rag-tag of talk and yelps. The sponsor, 
however, gave Dean a distinct vote of 
confidence: a five-year contract at $20,000 
a year. 

According to Hoyt: The names of 
announcers like Dean, Harry Heilmann 
(Detroit Tigers), Frankie Frisch (New 
York Giants), and Gabby Street (St. 
Louis Cardinals) , all famous baseball fig- 
ures, obviously appeal to the fans’ ever- 
lasting hope of hearing the imside details 
of what happened. Waite Hoyt, a great 
pitcher for the New York Yankees in the 
1920s, goes a step farther for his Cincin- 
nati listeners by telling them what should 
happen, strategically, in tense situations. 
Playing his customary lone hand at the 
microphone on the last day of the 1946 
season, Hoyt gave full reconstructions of 
the Cincinnati-Pittsburgh, Brooklyn-Bos- 
ton, and St. Louis-Chicago games in five 
and a half hours of uninterrupted talking. 

When people wrote in to ask how he 


ities 


which from 


could make these games seem so real, when 
everyone knew his accounts were based on 
the bare facts contained in telegraph copy, 
Hoyt explained: “Anyone who has spent 
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years watching how the fielders play cer- 
tain batters, what the pitchers throw in 
various situations, aid where various balls 
are hit can be 75 per cent right in present- 
ing the picture of a game he doesn’t see.” 

In a recent poll of the popularity of the 
city’s sportscasters, Hoyt led his nearest 
rival by nearly 4 to 1. A well-traveled Cin- 
cinnati businessman commented: “I’ve 
hear¢ all the baseball broadcasters. and 
Hoyt is the best of the lot by far.” 

Through the Fog: But two framed 
testimonials on the walls of Bob Elson’s 
office in Chicago say he is the best. They 
bear the signatures of two other an- 
nouncers, Ted Husing and ‘Bill Stern. A 
veteran of thirteen World’s and 
eight All-Star baseball games, Elson also 
has a War Department plaque among his 
trophies. During the wartime ban = on 
cracks about the weather, Elson described 
a Soldier Field football game for two and 
a half hours without ever making his audi- 
ence suspect the truth: He couldn’t see a 
thing, because the gridiron had_ been 
blotted out by fog, and all his facts were 
received from quietly improvised relays 
of messengers. 

Elson got into radio by accident; he 
Was paying another call on a pretty radio- 
station receptionist when he got mixed up 
with some participants in an announcing 
contest, which he won. Arch McDonald 
of Washington, once hailed by former 
Vice President “the world’s 
greatest. baseball announcer’—and_ de- 
nounced by many 1946 World’s Series lis- 
teners as the world’s worst—got his early 
training in a medicine show. 

This week’s All-Star broadcasters had 
somewhat more formal conditioning for 
the job. Britt, who covers both the Boston 
Red Sox and the Braves and worked last 
vear’s All-Star show and World’s Series, 
majored in speech and English at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. Allen, who gave up his 
$1,000-a-week spot on the Chesterfield 
Supper Club program to cover the Yan- 
kees on the road as well as at home this 
year, was a full-time instructor in speech 
at Alabama when he made his move into 
radio in 1936. 


Series 


Garner as 


That year, Ty Tyson was putting in his 
tenth season as a big league baseball nar- 
rator in Detroit. When Detroit pro- 
claimed a “Ty Tyson Day” on May 26 
and staged a dinner in observance of his 
25 years in radio, Tyson had reason to 
feel that things are much easier these 
days. This year, even comparative begin- 
ners like Frankie Frisch and Steve Ellis. 
who collaborate on Giant broadcasts, aver- 
age 4,000 fan letters a week. 

Frisch and Ellis think that the tone ot 
their mail, always closely pitched to the 
Giants’ ups and downs, is proof that a 
baseball announcer’s standing with the 
public depends on the standing of the 
team he covers. Consequently, other an- 
nouncers’ real or pretended belief in the 
necessity for impartiality in this job drew 
only an old Giant’s snort from Frisch: 
“I’m for the Giants every time.” 


ENGLAND: 


American Invasion 


Three times last week, victory-rationed 
British spectators inserted themselves into 
scripts that had been snatched away from 
their athletes: 
> At Wimbledon, the king and queen all 
but ruined the main act of the All-England 
tennis finals. When the royal family finally 
showed up, Jack Kramer of Los Angeles 
had been kept waiting for an hour and ad- 
mitted that his nerves were beginning to 
come apart. His opponent, Tom Brown of 
San Francisco, was even worse off. In the 
opinion of old-timers, Kramer’s eventual 
6-1, 6-3, 6-2 victory was the worst yawn in 
70 years of Wimbledon finals. Their glum- 
ness wasn’t helped any by the general 
California cleanup: Margaret Osborne of 
San Francisco won the women’s singles; 


i _ fuuan Aaxoctation 
Wimbledon Winners: Osborne. . . 
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SPORTS 
Kramer and Bob Falkenburg of Hollywood 


captured the men’s doubles; Patricia Can- 
ning Todd of La Jolla shared the women’s 
doubles with Doris Hart of Miami, Fla., 
and Louise Brough of Beverly Hills 
teamed up with Jack Bromwich of Aus- 
tralia to take the mixed doubles. 

> At Hoylake, a golf gallery of 12,000 
made a noisy peace with Frank Stranahan. 
For two years, before he played the 
eighteenth hole of his last round in 
the British Open, they had regarded the 
young American as a troublemaking hot- 
head. But on the par-four eighteenth, need- 
ing a two to tie for first place, Stranahan 
put his 120-yard second shot within 3 
inches of the cup. The resultant roar was 
followed by a prolonged second one after 
Stranahan said: “Every time I come over 
here I seem to get in a lot of trouble. 
IT know you all lots better now and... 
hope you will let me come back and play 
in all your championships.” Quietly, the 
Open crown was taken off to Ireland for 
the first time by 35-year-old Fred Daly of 
Belfast, who posted a 72-hole total of 293. 
P At Henley-on-the-Thames, the crowd 
jeered after John B. Kelly Jr. of Phila- 
delphia had scored an eight-length victory 
over Carl Fronsdal of Norway in the 
Diamond Sculls feature of the Roval 
Henley Regatta. Twenty-seven years earli- 
er Kelly’s father, a former bricklayer, had 
been barred from this event by a rule that 
frowned on menial labor. Enraged. the 
elder Kelly had promised that a son of 
his would square this account for him. 
Derisively, he had even sent his green 
scullmg cap to King George V. But some 
observers thought last Saturday’s booing 
was caused by sight of the Kellys posing 
for photographers; beside them were boxes 
of food they had brought over from the 
United States. 


.. and Kramer of California 
July 14, 1947 
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BRAND 


that’s Old Smugger | 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple... and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky ¢ 86 proof 
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9 Air-Maze ways 
to keep a bus 
passenger happy 


WHEN You ride a bus, 
there are two things 
you want—to get 
there on time, and to 
get there in comfort. 
And bus builders 
aren’t missing a sin- 
gle bet to keep pas- 
sengers happy. 


For instance they use no less than nine 
separate types of Air-Maze filters at various 
points on a bus to give the extra measure of 

rotection that assures your personal com- 
rt and keeps busses operating dependably. 


“D> 


1. AIR CONDITIONING FILTER PANELS 
—Keep dust and dirt out of 
ventilating air system. 


®. FUEL FILTER—Keeps dirt and water 
eut of fuel lines and carburetors. 


3. ENGINE OIL FILTER — Filters 
all the oil all the time, keeps 
abrasive particles out of lu- 
bricating system. 


@. ENGINE AIR PILTER—Oil bath action 
washes air automatically at carbu- 
retor intake. Prevents grit damage 
to cylinders, rings and bearings. 


5. AIR COMPRESSOR FILTER—Stops 

harmful dirt at the intake. Pro- 

tects moving parts from abrasion. 
—* 


6. CRANKCASE BREATHER — Relicves 
crankcase pressure, allows only 
clean air to enter. 


7. SHUTTER CONTROL FILTER—Keeps 
dirt and water out of pressure 
lines that operate engine tem- 
perature control mechanisms. 


a p 


9. HYDRAULIC FLUID FILTER — Con- 
tinuously cleans the fluid which 
operates torque converter and 
other hydraulic mechanisms. 


@. AIR LINE PILTERS—Prevent dust 
and dirt from entering com- 
pressed air and vacuum air lines. 


HAVE YOU A FILTERING PROBLEM? It may be 
nothing like those a bus builder encounters. 
But whatever it is, put it up to Air-Maze, the 
Filter Engineers. Whether you build or use 
engines, compressors, 

air conditioning pier >» 
equipment—or any 
device using air or 
liquids —the chances 
are there is an Air- 
Maze engineered filter HERE 
to serve you better. 
Write Air-Maze Corp., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


BP WALE 


The Filter Engineers 
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Fun in the Rain 


All spring the greater part of the nation 
dripped under more than its normal share 
of rain. However, with the exception of 
outdoor resorts and amusement parks, the 
entertainment business took the weather 
philosophically. A NEWSWEEK | survey 
found that while the box-office take was 
off, the weather had little to do with it. 
> Typical of the outdoor enterprises is 
Eastwood Park in Detroit where, accord- 
ing to its secretary-treasurer, Max Kerner, 
rain and cold are largely responsible for 
a 40 per cent drop from last year’s busi- 
ness. Many theater wickets are also off 
from 20 to 40 per cent, but the cafés are 
suffering even more acutely. Although bars 
and night clubs have trimmed prices to 
win back a vanishing clientele, the fact 
remains that the Detroiter can drive five 
minutes by bridge or tunnel to Windsor, 
Ont., and pay $1.50 for a full-course steak 
dinner that would cost from $2.75 to $4 in 
Detroit. 

P One reason Chicago night life is hoom- 
ing is that it is the biggest convention 
town in the country. In May alone, 102 
conventions were staged there, with reg- 
istrations of 53,575 visitors. In May 1946 
the figures were 77 conventions and 38,509 
visitors. A few of the night clubs report a 
drop in business, but the spots with good 
floor shows are still turning tne customers 
away. 

> The report from San Francisco absolves 
the weather. The spring has been fine, and 
even the winter months produced only a 
subnormal 12 inches of rain. The chief 
slump in the entertainment world stems 
from the overexpansion of restaurants and 
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night clubs when San Francisco was a 
gateway to the Pacific war. As a result of 
the inevitable readjustment, many of the 
less successful clubs were forced to fold, 
but with the return of the tourist trade, 
business has been on the upswing. 

© Dallas, Texas, reports that the weather 
has been pretty good and that everything 
from the movie theaters to the open-air 
Starlight Operetta are doing “OK.” On the 
other hand, the night-club business is ex- 
periencing a big slump. The Plantation 
Club, largest in Dallas, will close at the 
end of summer: its indoor spot has been 
sold to a bottle-top manufacturing con- 
cern. 

P An RKO spokesman in Cincinnati ad- 
mits that a slight drop in theater attend- 
ance may be attributed to bad weather, 
but the carnival business suffered the most. 
A carnival man explained it this way: 
“With bad weather the show is off as 
much as 70 per cent and with good 
weather about 15 off.” 

P New Orleans credits a 20 per cent slump 
in theater business to the inevitable sea- 
sonal activities—golf, picnics, boating, etc. 
—rather than to the weather. A movie 
exhibitor added a qualifying clause: The 
present Hollywood output “stinks” and 
people are getting tired of paying for 
trash, Both the night-club operators and 
amusement-park managers blame their 
slack business on Mayor De Lesseps Mor- 
rison’s “clamp-down”’ policy. 

>In Boston, Benjamin Domingo, city 
manager of RKO theaters, says business 
is 20 per cent off, mainly due to the fact 
that this is the “first strictly unrationed 
year on gasoline.” Also, in Boston, the 
increased popularity of professional base- 
ball is cutting into movie profits. 


Spring rain and cold cut business at the nation’s amusement parks 
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sleep like a log. Enjoy life to the fullest. In 
mp the “Union Pacific West” there are scores 
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se free Dude Ranch booklet. Address Union 
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They Lead the Band 


What the man wanted was to lead a 
band. So on a night seven years ago at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York, he 
just upped and asked Sammy Kaye could 
he. After that first uninhibited male had 
had his fling with the baton, it appeared 
that the same desire had been suppressed 
by others. The stand was besieged—and 
Sammy Kaye’s “So You Want to Lead a 
Band” was born. He set up contests among 
his audiences or dancers. Given a baton 
and a simple set of instructions, the Tos- 





sanini in every participant bloomed. By 
1946, the program became a network fea- 
ture, complete with the usual refrigerators 
and vacuum cleaners as prizes. 

Out of the weekly contests, a national 
competition emerged. Last year’s first na- 
tional “So You Want to Lead a Band” 
winner was Ted Bemis, an 18-year-old 
high-school student from Springfield, Mass. 
Last week, with Carnegie Hall as a back- 
ground, Kaye held the finals of his second 
annual national competition. Representing 
the South with all his 200-odd pounds was 
Bob Cope, a 24-year-old automobile sales- 
man from Asheville, N.C. Standing for 
the East was 24-year-old Richard Geiger 
of Reading, Pa. Sharp in a checkered suit 
and loud tie, Geiger looked anything but 
every inch an undertaker—which he is. 
Out of the West came Mrs. Anna Phenicie, 
a 75-year-old great-grandmother from San 
Francisco. Despite a cross-country ‘ trip 
made difficult and delayed by the Missis- 
sipp! floods, Mrs. Phenicie was gay as a 
grig. The winner of the Midwestern finals 
Was Rodney Andrews, a 17-year-old high- 
school graduate from Dayton, Ohio. A 
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promising baseball player, Andrews showed 
at once that he was strictly hep. 

For his contest selection, Cope stuck 
to the South and elected “Dinah.” Geiger 
chose “One O’Clock Jump,” and Mrs. 
Phenicie, demonstrating her versatility, 
latched on to “Zip-A-Dee Doo-Dah” with 
first a slow, and then a fast beat. There 
was little doubt that they had met their 
master, though, when Andrews took over 
with “Across the Alley From the Alamo.” 

Andrews was so convincing that the 
Carnegie Hall audience voted him the easy 
winner of the 1947 national “So You Want 
to Lead a Band” contest. As a reward, 





Amateur Toscaninis: Contestants (left to right) Cope, Andrews, Geiger, and Phenicie wield the magic stick 


Andrews won a two-week trip to the Do- 
minican Republic, a television set, matched 
luggage, a lady’s wardrobe valued at $750, 
an outboard motor, matched golf clubs, 
tennis racquets, and a badminton set. Like 
all the other finalists, Andrews also got 
the trip to New York and a one-week stay 
there, plus a specially engraved watch 
and cigarette lighter. Cope received $250 
as seeond-prize winner, and Mrs. Phenicie 
and Geiger drew $125 each as runners-up. 


Smallens in Radio City 


As of last week Radio City Music Hall 
in New York had designated its second 
heir apparent to the post of music director 
which Erno Rapee left on his death in 
1945. That year, Charles Previn, known 
to Hollywood as an ace movie conductor, 
became Heir Apparent No. 1 (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 15, 1945). Last week it was an- 
nounced that Previn had resigned to re- 
turn to Hollywood and that Alexander 
Smallens had been signed to succeed him. 

Smallens comes to the Music Hall with 
ample theater-music experience behind 


him. For more than 30 years he has 
directed opera and ballet in this country, 
along with symphonic chores. In 1921, he 
conducted the world premiére in Chicago 
of Serge Prokofieff’s “The Love for Three 
Oranges.” In 1934 he performed the same 
service for Virgil Thomson and Gertrude 
Stein’s “Four Saints in Three Acts.” The 
following year saw him directing the or- 
chestra for the first performance anywhere 
of George Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess.” 

Now 58, Smallens was born in Russia, 
although he was brought to this country as 
an infant in arms. Educated in New York 
City public schools, he is a graduate of 


the-College of the City of New York and 
the New York Institute of Musical Art. 
After a two-year period at the Paris Con- 
servatory, he returned to the United States 
and became an American citizen in 1919. 
Both ballet dancers and opera singers 
know Smallens as a conductor who allows 
few liberties with a score. Blunt and out- 
spoken, he is rarely reticent about his 
opinions. About American music, for ex- 
ample, he had this to say: “It is filled 
with people who have something to say 
and don’t know how to say it, and others 
who have nothing to say but say it well.” 
What Smallens plans for the Music Hall, 
to which between seven and eight mil- 
lion come each year, is as yet officially 
undisclosed. But he will still accept out- 
side engagements—which may affect how 
much Smallens will appear personally in 
the Music Hall’s four-a-day program. 
Asked for a statement on policy, he only 
replies: “Rome wasn’t built in a day.” On 
the world-famous Rockettes, however, 
Smallens agrees with a universal verdict 
which he himself phrases thus: “You can’t 
have the Rockettes dance to Mahler.” 
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Ever since the introduction of shielded-are 
welding about twenty years ago, users 
have said, “If it were only possible to make 
this a continuous automatic production 
operation .. . if we could have absolutely 
uniform welds by pre-set automatic con- 
trol and our welders could be freed from 
the annoyance and loss of time in replac- 
ing electrodes every few minutes. . that 
would be a tremendous advance in the 
art..” That kind of welding is an actual 
reality today... NCG Shield-O-Matic 
Welding. NCG’s Hollup Division engi- 
neers have perfected the amazing Shield- 
0-Matic Continuous Electrode that pre- 
serves alltheadvantagesof manual shielded- 
arc welding ... the effective crucible-type 
arc, fully visible operation, high current 
density without excessive electrode heat- 
ing... ina flexible rugged element that 
may be shipped, handled and used in large 
coils. It is fed to the work by a simple 
motor-driven welding head to produce 
a continuous bead of virtually any length 
gn flat or curved surfaces with a weld 
uniformity never possible before. Thus 
once again NCG engineering has demon- 
strated that leadership which has made 
NCG products and services the outstand- 
ing choice of those who seek the finest 
in arc-welding performance. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 840 North Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 














This novel julep set, a Kentucky 
Tavern Creation, is available in its 
entirety at better stores everywhere. 








KENTUCKY MINT JULEP (here's how!): Chill julep 
cups or 12 oz. glasses in refrigerator. Muddle 3 or 4 leaves 
of mint (not stems) with teaspoon of powdered sugar and 
teaspoon of water. Fill cup with finely crushed ice, pour in 
one jigger Kentucky Tavern. Stir briskly until frost appears 
and ice has dropped 1 or 2 inches. Fill remainder with 
crushed ice and pour in another jigger of Kentucky 
Tavern. Decorate with mint and insert straws through 
sprigs. Clip straws off near top of mint (so you get your nose 
right in it while sipping); place in icebox for half an hour 
(if you can wait that long) then serve, sip and smile! 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Boys Town, Italian Version 


The Right Rev. John Patrick Carroll- 
Abbing is a small, sprightly Irish priest, 
who has been a resident of Italy for seven- 
teen years, a monsignor since 1941, and a 
kind of demigod to thousands of Italians. 
Last vear the Italian Government con- 
ferred on him the Silver Medal for Mili- 
tary Valor during the Nazi occupation. A 
year earlier Umberto, then king, awarded 
him the Order of Saints Maurice and Laza- 
rus: and the Communist mayor and council 
of Genzano gave him the freedom of the 
city and made him a citizen of Genzano. 

These and other honors sit lightly on 
Mer. Carroll-Abbing. He is quiet, mildly 
witty, and singularly lacking in the clerical 
cheer so frequently radiated by men of the 
cloth. Last week as he walked down lower 
Broadway to the New York offices. of 
American Relief for Italy he looked like 
hundreds of other parish priests—kindly, 
serene, and undistinguished. But in the re- 
lief quarters, office workers wondered at 
the great things he had done. For example, 
the Boys’ Republic. 

The beginnings of this unique organiza- 
tion are deftly described in an illustrated 
booklet written by Mer. Carroll-Abbing: 

“The war had passed over Central and 
Southern Italy, leaving in its wake death, 
destruction, and sickness. From out of the 
ruins came the children—the innocent vic- 
tims of the war—orphaned, maimed, home- 
less. The older ones, after roaming through 
the countryside seeking to ward off star- 
vation, drifted into the great cities or fol- 
lowed the Allied Armies in their slow ad- 
vance up the peninsula.” 

Locks or Liberty: To the question 
of what would happen to these boys there 
were two answers: Let them drift into 
crime, then lock them up in reformatories; 
or send them to orphanages for proper 
guidance, food, work, and schooling. The 
first solution was no solution at all; the 
second was weak because the boys had a 
habit of running away from orphanages. 





Mer. Carroll-Abbing had previously 

founded the Opera per il Ragazzo delle 
Strade, a national organization for feeding 
and housing street boys. Then he and the 
Rev. Antonio Rivolta, a Milanese priest, 
‘yt on a genuine solution: the Boys’ Re- 
publie or Boys’ Village, where boys would 
be free to live as citizens, with liberty and 
self-rule. 
The two priests were offered a villa at 
Santa Marinella. It had been occupied sue- 
cessively by the Ttalian, German, and Al- 
lied armies, and had been badly bombed. 
But it lay on the seacoast within easy dis- 
tance of Rome, a distinct advantage. Gar- 
dens were devastated; there were holes in 
the roof; the windows were paneless. 

Lessons of Democracy: The first 
group of boys arrived in August 1945. They 
slept on sacks of straw at first; they swam 
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Tough, ragged youngsters join the Boys’ Village of Mgr. Carroll-Abbing . 
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... to elect their own mayor and judge and learn trades or agriculture 
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Boca CHICA is Puerto Rican | 
Rum at its flavorful best. Alto- 
gether a superb rum, that gives 
your Collins, Daiquiri, Cuba — 
Libre or other thirst-quenching 
drinks a character and zest 
completely captivating. 

Specify BOCA CHICA at your 
neighborhood package store. 
Demand BOCA CHICA when 
ordering any rum drink. 
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in the sea, played football, and were hun- 
gry at all hours. All were illiterate and in- 
different to learning. The monsignor talked 
to one lad, a juvenile thief from Milan, and 
asked him what he would like to be when 
he grew old enough to leave the Boys’ Vil- 
lage. “Oh, a pickpocket,” the boy said 
cheerfully. 

By winter, there were about 100 boys 
ranging from 10 to 17 in the village, and 
the lessons of democracy were being slow- 
ly learned. American Relief for Italy sup- 
plied funds, food, and clothing. The boys 
were happy for the most part, and the two 
priests felt they were getting somewhere. 

The basic idea was to keep the Village 
small and let the boys govern themselves. 
At first no one was required to attend 
school or to work. Soon the boys who went 
to school and worked decided the idlers 
would have to make a choice: to work or 
go foodless. 

A scrip system and a bank were intro- 
duced. Merits were awarded for work, and 
these were exchanged for scrip with which 
the youngsters paid for meals and lodging. 
A political system was set up and a 
general assembly began meeting daily to 
take up community problems. A boy may- 
or was elected, as well as a judge with pow- 
er to impose penalities. 

Trades and Trust: The first teachers 
engaged for the Village were failures be- 
cause they had had no experience with 
street boys. Their successors were better. 
The boys began learning reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; and in the workshop they 
were taught trades like carpentry, shoe- 
making, and repairing, and the mechanical 
arts. Others were instructed in farming. 

Mgr. Carroll-Abbing knows all about 
Father Flanagan’s Boys Town, but thinks 
it has little in common with his Village. 
The difference, he believes, is emphasized 
by the frank attitude the boys assume in 
talking with him. Newcomers often are 
cynical, asking such questions as “Do they 
beat you here?” or “Do they feed you?” 
Once the new arrivals understand the na- 
ture of the project, they usually fall in 
line, accept the boy-made rules and the 
consequences of infractions. 

Currently, there is one other village be- 
sides Santa Marinella. A third is on paper, 
and the little monsignor would like to start 
even more. That’s why he came to the 
United States: Americans are generous and 
understanding. 


Ebb and Flow of GI Joe 


On May 31, there were 1,692,000 able- 
bodied veterans enrolled in schools and 
colleges under the GI Bill of Rights. This 
figure, the Veterans Administration re- 
ported last week, was 133,000 below the 
April 30 enrollment. During the month, it 
noted, 281,000 veterans ended their studies; 
new entrants came to only 148,000. How- 
ever, next fall and winter the VA expects 
to see 2,000,000 registered. 


Oo , Newsweek 
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Were they the hands of the tough, 
cynical sergeant, who refused to 
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WHAT WAS 


THE MOTIVE ? 


Were they the hands of the lonely 
artist whose only alibi was a 
gin-mill blonde? 


Were they the hands of the 
cocksure ex-army sergeant who 
thought he knew all the answers ? 


D ORE SCHARY presents 
ROBERT ROBERT ROBERT 


YOUNG- MITCHUM RYAN dy 


“This is the story of an outrage 
...the story of how one man's 
evil hatred led to another man's 
murder...a story that had to be 
told...that took daring and 
courage to tell... that will leave 
its savage imprint forever in your 
memory.” 


GLORIA GRAHAME - PAUL KELLY - SAM LEVENE 


Produced by ADRIAN SCOTT - bDirected by EDWARD DMYTRYK 
Screen Piay by JOHN PAXTON 
World Premiere RIVOLI THEATRE sroapway. NEW YORK 




















OVERSTOCKED? 


WE ARE PREPARED TO 
BUY FOR EXPORT 


any product or commodity which in 
our opinion can be sold abroad 


WE ARE PRINCIPALS 


MANUFACTURERS .. 


EXPORT Is Our Business 


We can give your product 





immediate world wide distribution 
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Dollar Exchange 


Recent and loud voices in Parliament 
have demanded that American movies, 
which constitute 80 per cent of the pic- 
tures shown in Britain, be curtailed or 
halted to save dollars. Both British pic- 
tures and the British dollar exchange re- 
ceived a boost last week when Spyros P. 
Skouras, president of Twentieth Century- 
Fox, announced that his company had 
signed a contract for the release in the 
Western Hemisphere of all the pictures Sir 
Alexander Korda will make in England 
during the next four years. 

In addition, Skouras said, Twentieth 
Century would not rebuild any of its war- 
damaged British studios and would can- 
cel its plans for making movies there. The 
value to the British of this agreement was 
estimated at between $20,000,000 and 
$25,000,000. 


Wife at War 


“The Unfaithful” is a brave attempt to 
examine the problem of marital infidelity 
during wartime, and to prove that it 
should not be ground for divorce in those 
cases where it was as unpremeditated as 
an automobile accident. 

That the picture is not especially en- 
grossing as entertainment is due to an un- 
easy mixing of melodrama and message, 
with neither coming through very force- 
fully. People who consider any infidelity 
ground for divorce will not be convinced 
otherwise, and the more liberal-minded will 
not be very excited by the problem. 

Ann Sheridan generates considerable 
sympathy for the heroine, who was se- 
duced by a sculptor while her husband 
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(Zachary Scott) was overseas, and who 
finally kills her ex-lover when he refuses 
to let bygones be bygones and tries to at- 
tack her. It is easy to see why she never 
told her husband of her misstep, of which 
she was not at all proud, and just as easy 
to see why he gets riled up when the truth 
finally leaks out. 

Scott does a creditable job, assisted by 
Lew Ayres as the family attorney who 
tries to see both sides of the case. All the 
cast are good, in fact, with Eve Arden con- 
tributing a nice comedy’ bit as a woman 
who doesn’t need a war to elasticize her 
conscience. (THe UnraituruL. Warner 
Brothers. Jerry Wald, producer. Vincent 
Sherman, director.) 


Blackmail in Bud 


“Moss Rose,” is a leisurely whodunit, 
set in England at the turn of the century 
and none the less interesting because it is 
dedicated to atmosphere and characteriza- 
tion rather than overt action. 

Belle Adair (Peggy Cummins) , a Cock- 
ney chorus girl, suspects Michael Drego 
(Victor Mature), an Englishman of high 
degree and considerable wealth, of having 
murdered her roommate. Instead of re- 
porting Drego to Scotland Yard (repre- 
sented here by Vincent Price and Rhys 
Williams) Belle goes in for a spot of 
blackmail. She had always wanted to be 
a real lady, she tells Drego. She will with- 
hold the fact that she saw him leaving 
the murdered girl’s room if he will give 
her a brief course in grammar and grande- 
dame deportment. 

This involves taking Belle to Drego’s 
country home, where his mother (Ethel 
Barrymore) is suspiciously gracious and 
his fiancée (Patricia Medina) doesn’t like 


Ayres, Scott, and Sheridan wander through melodramatic saga on infidelity 
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Mature “pays off” to Peggy Cummins 


the idea at all. By the time Drego is thor- 
oughly enthusiastic about playing Pygma-’ 
lion to his Cockney Galatea, the adapters 
of Joseph Shearing’s novel have worked in 
two murders and a near third. While the 
homicide department won’t excite you un- 
duly, director Gregory Ratoff establishes 
a mood that adds considerably to the sus- 
pense and the acting is well above par for 
the whodunit course. (Moss Rose. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Gene Markey, pro- 
ducer. Gregory Ratoff, director.) 


Destiny’s Double Take 


There is a good bit of overacting in 
“Repeat Performance,” but that well may 
be because there is just as much over- 
writing. In this strange mixture of melo- 
drama and fantasy, Sheila Page (Joan 
Leslie), an ingenuous Broadway ingénue, 
‘lls her playwright-husband on New 
Year’s Eve, as 1946 was turning into 1947. 

Barney Page (Louis Hayward) , an alco- 


kL, |: . 
oe and a cad and now a corpse, was 


ill loss, but that does not come out till 
:.ter. Following the shooting, Sheila rushes 
‘ya friendly producer (Tom Conway) for 
vice, and on the way keeps wishing that 
sie had the last year to live over again. 
Well, sir, she arrives at the producer’s 
apartment on New Year’s Eve, 1945. 

So here are Sheila and Barney and their 
friends—good, bad, and predatory—with 
the whole year to live over again. But 
pretty much the same things happen, ex- 
cept for a climactic twist that pins the 
murder on a family friend (Richard Base- 
hart), who somewhat inexplicably goes 
mad during the course of 1946 and even 
more conveniently escapes from an asy- 
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lum in time for the original 1946 New 
Year’s Eve fireworks. 

Whatever point the fantasy has is ex- 
plained by Basehart this way: “Destiny is 
a stubborn old girl. She doesn’t care about 
the pattern, as long as the result is the 
same.”” Somehow, one has a right to ex- 
pect a clearer statement of her program 
from Destiny, and a little more logic from 
a film which has been produced with 
obvious good intentions and an impres- 
sive budget. Basehart, who won. the New 
York Drama Critics’ award for his per- 
formance in the Broadway production 
“The Hasty Heart,” makes a promising 
screen debut. (REPEAT PERFORMANCE. 
Eagle-Lion Films. Aubrey Schenck, pro- 
ducer. Alfred Werker, director.) 


Pat on Stalin’s Back 


“The Vow” is Russia’s latest contribu- 
tion to cinematic culture and, judging by 
its text, a major effort. For this semidocu- 
mentary explores Stalin’s political tenure 
from the time of Lenin’s death through 
the Battle of Stalingrad. In doing so it 
turns up a weird mixture of blatant propa- 
ganda and sketchy history skillfully bol- 
stered by good acting and better photog- 
raphy. 

In many ways, “The Vow” is about 
what anyone at all familiar with con- 
temporary Russian history would expect. 
Great emphasis is placed on Communism 
as the way of life, and on reverence to 
Lenin, whose name is mentioned fre- 
quently and fervently. Even the title 
derives from Stalin’s vow to carry out the 
founder’s plans. But when it comes to 
plaudits, Stalin, naturally, gets more than 
his sickle’s worth. 

This almost frightening adulation of 
Stalin tends to obscure the fact that “The 
Vow” is also rewarding for its selected 
glimpses behind the Iron Curtain. Al- 
though the Generalissimo’s ready accessi- 
bility to the masses seems about as con- 
vincing as that of an American politician 
kissing babies, there are fine shots of col- 
lective farms, the Dnieper Dam, and the 
inevitable tractor assembly lines. Battle 
scenes, shots of the Kremlin, and Stalin’s 
clapping for himself, add color and veracity. 

For continuity a slight tale has been 
woven about the loosely symbolic actions 
of a heroic Georgian mother and her brood. 
She obviously represents Mother Russia, 
while the world beyond the Iron Curtain 
is typified by two puzzled foreign corre- 
spondents and the machinations of Georges 
Bonnet, the French foreign minister who 
played while Hitler armed. 

Aside from scattered scenes of folk danc- 
ing and parades, “The Vow” is less enter- 
taining than instructive. Mikhail Gelovani 
gives a somewhat idealized imitation of 
Stalin, but the picture as a whole lacks 
conviction because of its bland avoidance 
of debatable subjects. (THe Vow. Artkino. 


Mikhail Chiaureli, director.) 
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Massachusetts 


Investors Trust 
QIst Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The Trustees have declared a ‘ 
quarterly dividend of twenty- + 
nine cents (29c) a share, pay- 
able July 21, 1947, to holders 
of certificates of beneficial in- 
terest at the close of business 
June 30, 1947. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
a Boston, Mass., June 18, 1947. 
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New, down-to-the-minute maps cf ali U.S. 
states, Canada, and Mexico show numbered 
highways, connecting roads, kinds of pavement, 
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road. Paper cover, $1.25. Handsome de luxe 
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NewsweeK-International . . . de- 
signed to promote a better under- 
standing of America and Ameri- 
cans by other peoples throughout 
the world. 


Your friends, employees and cus- 
tomers abroad will appreciate the 
gift of a subscription to NEWSWEEK- 
International. Why not give them 
one, now. 


For information as to rates write 


NEWSWEEK - INTERNATIONAL 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








The Black Lily 


Thomas B. Costain, a top-selling his- 
torical novelist, is the author of three 
cloak-and-dagger products. He practically 
cornered this lucrative market two years 
ago with “The Black Rose,” which, with 
the help of the Literary Guild, hit a record 
sale of more than a million and a half cop- 
ies, was bought by Hollywood at a fat fig- 
ure, and is still selling. 

The onetime editor for Doubleday has 
another sure-fire hit in his latest piece of 
cash-down fiction, “The Moneyman,” a 
story of mid-fifteenth-century France. Un- 
perturbed by the traditional mugginess of 
summer sales, Doubleday is set to sell at 
least a million. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club, departing from its 26-year-old prac- 
tice of offering selections only once a 
month, is trying to jam the book into the 


BOOKS 





hot hands of its members as a special “mid- 
summer” selection. 

Costain has chosen that period of 
France’s history when the vacillating King 
Charles VII was busy trying to save his 
country from the English. Charles’s mis- 
tress was dying, and it was up to Jacques 
Coeur, the king’s treasurer, to take up the 
battle under the lily banners of France. 

Costain starts his story from this point. 
He ends it with Coeur’s trial for treason. 
Ir between he tosses enough romance, ad- 
venture, and intrigue to pull his fans right 
out of their hammocks. 

If you like this sort of book at all, you'll 
like “The Moneyman” a lot. Costain’s 
panorama of this high-flown age is com- 
paratively free of tinsel, and his narrative, 
though not always as swift as it might be, 
is interesting and colorful. (THe Monery- 
MAN. By Thomas B. Costain. 434 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.) 





Vacation time is book time. At least 
it is the time when many people start 
out with the brave idea of catching up 
with their reading, preferably in a 
shady hammock with a cool drink close 
at hand. As a reminder of books now on 
the stalls (and with an occasional peep 


at the near future) NEWSWEEK pre- 
sents a check list of current books as 
an aid to the vacationbound reader, 


FICTION 
Secon Growrn. By Wallace Steg- 
ner, Houghton Mifflin, $2.75—The au- 
thor of “Big Rock Candy Mountain” 


turns toa New England small town for 


his new novel, Due July 15. 

Disturs Not Our Dreams. By Ho- 
bart Douglas Skidmore. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2.50.—A sentimental tale about 
an old ladies’ home. Strictly for the 
rocker trade. Due July 17. 

Ponty Gautier. By Eric Baume. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50.—A tale about al- 
coholism, with a new twist and a New 
Zealand setting. Due July 21. 

Tue Hewier. By William E. Hen- 
ning. Scribners. $2.75.—Sex among the 
teen-agers in a Midwestern town. 

Prince oF Foxes. By Samuel Shella- 
barger. Little, Brown. $3.—More cos- 
tume romance, this time in the days of 
the Borgias. Due July 14. 

Tue Cureaver Boarp. By Nevil 
Shute. Morrow. $2.75.—Racism in Eng- 
land wittily presented. 

Tue Tin Frvute. By Gabrielle Roy. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3—A Montreal 
love story. 

AurELIEN. By Louis Aragon. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $6.—Two volumes of 
love in Paris. 


Tue Bic Sxy. By A. B. Guthrie. Wil- 





Summer Check List 


liam Sloane. §3.50.—The old West as it 
really was. 

Pretupe To a Certarn MIDNIGHT. 
By Gerald Kersh. Doubleday. $2.50.— 
London pub crawlers and murderers. 

Peace Breaks Out. By Angela Thir- 
kell. Knopf. $2.50—Veddy British hu- 
mor. 


Moon Garryey. By Harry Sylvester. 
Holt, $2.75 —Intellectual turmoil among 
the Irish, 

GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT, By Laura 
Z. Hobson, Simon & Schuster, $2.05 — 
Anti-Semitism pleasantly exposed, 

Kixess.oon Royat, By Sinclair 
Lewis. Random House. $3—The old 


master blasts again. 


NONFICTION 


Tue Waiaces or Iowa. By Russell 
Lord. Houghton Mifflin. $5—Family 
history. 

STRUGGLE FOR THE Worip. By James 
Burnham. John Day. $3—Commu- 
nism, the world menace. 

Man Acainst Mytu. By Barrows 
Dunham. Little, Brown. $2.50.—Ten 
sayings that aren’t true. 

Lions Unper THE TuHrRONE. By 
Charles P. Curtis Jr. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50—The Supreme Court eruditely 
examined. 

Paris Was Our Mistress. By Sam- 
uel Putnam. Viking. $3—The “lost 
generation” in Paris. 

Missouri Compromise. By Tris Cof- 
fin. Little, Brown. $3—Washington 
during the Truman Administration. 

Insme US.A. By John Gunther. 
Harper. $5.—Just what it’s called. 

Report From Spain. By Emmet 
John Hughes. Holt. $3—Franco Spain 
discussed by a liberal Catholic. 
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Paul stimulates unbridled laughter 


Paul on the B & M 


Elliot Paul’s delightful recherche du 
temps perdu, which he calls “Linden on 
the Saugus Branch,” is the most gallically 
stimulating book of this or any other re- 
cent season. The bald and bearded veteran 
of Boston’s Newspaper Row, the Spain 
that once was, and the Paris he saw for the 
last time in the spring of 1940 just be- 


fore the Germans came, takes a placid 
little Boston suburb of the turn of the 
century and makes it a lovable and laugh- 
able never-never land, 

Linden, on the Saugus branch of the 
Boston & Maine, was probably never really 
the town Paul says he remembers, nor were 
its people—the good and the bad, the sober 
and the drunk, the real and the fey—ever 
quite as incredibly wonderful as he insists 
they were. Only an author with Paul’s 
bawdy good humor and love for people 
and words could carry this tour de force 


successfully through 400  chuckle-filled 
pages. 


But Paul has done this, recapturing or 


‘ inventing a handful of unforgettable char- 


acters. Some of them were actual residents 
of Linden; others who bore the names he 
gives them existed only in Paul’s ribald 
mind. The book is filled with plots and 
counterplots, short stories, and embryonic 
novels, all mixed together with amazing 
impudence and disregard for the proprie- 
ties. There are tears, too, and unabashed 
sentiment, but always the saving grace of 
infectious humor. 

“Linden on the Saugus Branch,” one 
volume of Paul’s autobiography which he 
calls “Items on the Grand Account,” will 
furnish more unbridled laughter than any- 
thing out of the humor factories of Holly- 
wood or Broadway. (LINDEN ON THE Sau- 
Gus Brancu. By Elliot Paul. 401 pages. 
Random House. $3.50.) 
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Hotp1nG all the top cards makes bridge 
an easy game. You'll make travel easy, too, 
and hold the trump Southern cities in 
your hand, if you fly the routes of Delta. 
You’ll be on time with bids, close con- 
tracts faster and run up high score on 
sales, by flying Delta to cover your 
Southern markets. 
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Is Truman Really President? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


UR united and assorted states have 
QO lived with their old Constitution a 
long time, and they still love it. But 
they have found in it glaring ambigui- 
ties and omissions. 

For instance, it would seem that the 
very important matter of who should 
succeed to the Presidency, if the person 
holding that office should meet one of 
the many fates to which our flesh is 
heir, could be put into un- 
derstandable language. The 
Constitution provides that: 
“In case of the removal of 
the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation or 
inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice President .. .” 

Does that mean the Vice 
President becomes President, 
or that the Vice President remains Vice 
President and merely moves into the 
White House and does whatever a 
President does? That depends on 
whether the word “same” refers to 
“office” or to “the powers and duties of 
the said office.” When we journeymen 
write for NEwswEEK, we have to be 
clear, or one of our bright young copy- 
readers catches us up. But the boys 
down in the heat of 1787 Philadelphia 
had no copyreaders for their committee 
on style, and they let ’er go at that. 


ADISON said that if legislative “of- 
ficers” were to perform the duties 
of the President, under the Constitution 
it would be “an annexation of one of- 
fice or trust to another office” and that 
the original office of the person who 
acts as President is the “substratum of 
the adventitious functions.” It is pretty 
terrifying to think that the tidy, likable 
man whom we erroneously call Presi- 
dent is flying around on a substratum. 
It isn’t as bad as it sounds, but it 
clearly means that, if Madison is right, 
Truman is not President. Excellent au- 
thorities agree with Madison. But since 
Tyler, tradition has given the Presi- 
dent’s title to VP’s who go to the 
White House. 

However, when Mr. Truman is fly- 
ing for a week end at home, the 
substratum is tricky, unpredictable, 
murderous air, and practical minds 
turn to the gruesome results if he 
should crash. That is why Congress has 
been figuring out the succession. And 





it has struck some more cavities in the 
Constitution. 

The passage quoted above goes on 
to say: “. . . and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, de- 
claring what officer shall then act as 
President and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the disability be re- 

, moved, or a President shall 
be elected.” 

In 1792 a law was passed 
which provided that, after 
the Vice President, the suc- 
cession should be the Presi- 
dent Pro Tem of the Senate 
and the Speaker. Madison 
tossed another bomb at this, 
alleging that these worthies 
were not “officers” at all. On 
this rickety substratum of 
law, and with the aid of Providence, 
things went on for 94 years. In 1886, 
Congress changed the succession to the 
Secretary of State, et al. 

The 1947 plan, which puts the 
Speaker and President Pro Tem in the 
line of succession, deepens the mystery. 
The debates reveal that a goodly num- 
ber of senators believe that, if Mr. 
Truman should pass on and Mr. Mar- 
tin should, according to the law resign 
as Speaker and move into the White 
House, the new “President” would be 
just another guy named Joe. For ac- 
cording to the Constitution he cannot 
act as President after his resignation as 
Speaker, because he would not then be 
an officer. To compound the problem, 
according to Madison, the Speaker is 
not an officer in the first place. 

But if the Speaker is an officer and 
moves into the White House without 


‘resigning, the Constitution takes this 


whack at him: “No person holding any 
office under the United States shall be 
a member of either House during his 
continuance in office.” 


NOTHER gaping omission is the lack 
A of any definition of the “inability” 
of a President to perform his duties. 
The cases of Wilson and Garfield sug- 
gest that disability is a very real pos- 
sibility, and no one has an answer. 

Perhaps we shall continue our good 
luck for the next century or so. As the 
old man said to Senator Barkley, “I 
always notice that if I live through 
March I live the rest of the year.” 
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Ripe wheat is bread on the stalk. 
And bread is food for the world. 
A good harvest means that more 


people will eat and grow and live. 


Blessed with milhons of acres 
of wheat lands, we in Amenca are 
fortunate. From the earliest mpen- 
ing of winter wheat in the South- 
west, up through Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas and Montana moves 
the summer-long harvest. And in 
every wheat-growing district, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel ‘Tractors pull 
giant combines through the grain. 


Powerful, economical, always te- 
liable, these sturdy tractors meet 
and beat weather hazards to grow 
the crop—then make every harvest 
hour count, to save it at the peak 
of ripe perfection. 


Production — always increasing 
and growing more efficient —is the 
key to economic freedom. In the 


harvesting of food as in scores of 
other industries, “Caterpillar” has 
become another name for steady- 


going, dependable production. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


EG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


ENGINES ¢ TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS + EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





5 parts with 


With Lustron, Monsanto's polystyrene, 
this harmonica manufacturer gets a 
long lead and more profit in a big 
market. Formerly, each harmonica was 
assembled from 80 parts, requiring 150 
operations. Today, with Lustron, a 
better product is produced . . . with only 
5 parts, assembled in just 15 seconds, 
with 7 operations. 

Moreover, Lustron molds speedily in 
the fastest mass production techniques. 
Light weight plus low cost per pound 
gives more items per material dollar. 
Expensive finishing operations are elim- 


inated. All waste is salvageable at tull 


A MONSANTO PLASTIC 


value. Monsanto Lustron offers a rain- 
bow range of sales appealing colors — 
clear and opaque. It has low tempera- 
ture strength, high dimensional stabil- 
ity, excellent resistance to alkalies, 


acids and water. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 


Magnus Harmonica by 
International Plastic Har- 
monica Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. 


—instead of 80 


Let Monsanto plastics engineers show 
you how to speed products to market 
with more profits, via Lustron. Write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfieid 2, Mass. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


The broad and versatile family of Mon- 
santo Plastics tncludes: Lustron* poly- 
styrenes e Cerex* heat resistant thermo- 
plastics e Vinyls e Nitron* cellulose nitrates 
e Fibestos* cellulose acetates e Thalid* 
resin e Resinox* phenolics e Resimene* 
melamines e¢ Forms in which they are sup- 
plied include: Sheets e Rods » Tubes e 
Molding Compounds e Industrial Resins e 
Coating Compounds e Continuous Films e 
Vuepak” rigid, transparent packaging ma- 
terials. Saflex* safety glass interiayers. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





